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THE HISTORY OF THE CHE-CHE-PUY-EW-TIS. 
A LEGEND OF THE NORTHERN CREES. 


Tue Northern Crees have extended themselves from the north- 
west territories of the Dominion eastward around the head of James 
Bay, up the east main coast of Hudson Bay, and far into the Labra- 
dor peninsula, also southward towards the watershed of the St. Law- 
rence, a few of them having been met with on the Bell River, just 
north of the Ottawa. Their language is almost identical with that 
spoken by the tribe in the northwest territories, and but little of it 
is understood by their neighbors, the Ojibwés or Algonkins, to the 
south. Of course they have carried some of their legends with 
them, and the story of Che-che-puy-ew-tis is told more or less imper- 
fectly, and with variations, both west and east of Hudson Bay. 

The following is the most complete single account of the hero 
which I have obtained. It was compiled, at my request, by Mr. C. H. 
M. Gordon, at Rupert’s House, near the southeastern extremity of 
James Bay, from several versions of the narrative, taken down in 
shorthand, as told by different Indians living in that part of the 
country, and I give it mostly in his own words. 

The spelling of the name is according to the Eastmain dialect, in 
which che or chi often takes the place of ke or ki, so that elsewhere 
it might be Ke-che-puy-ew-tis, and the meaning is “the little one (or 
very little one) that is alive” (or moves or quivers), in allusion to its 
having shown signs of life when the mother’s womb containing it 
was found immediately after her murder, and the name thus adopted 
may have been the exclamation of the discoverer at the moment. A 
name given under these circumstances would be in keeping with one 
of the oldest and commonest customs of the tribe in calling a child 
after something said, heard, done, or seen at the time of its birth. 

One legend says the hero was suckled and reared by a mouse, but 
this may have been the name of a woman, for among these people 
female children are often named after small animals. This is ren- 
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dered more probable by the story itself, which farther on tells of her 
wigwam, etc. In other Cree legends we have accounts of fox-women, 
bear-women, etc. 

Beaver hunting is one of the chief occupations and means of living 
among these Indians. They attribute the sagacity and industry of 
the beaver, and the means of self-protection which he adopts, to the 
teaching of Che-che-puy-ew-tis, and when they are baffled in their 
attempts to capture him they do not consider their failure as due to 
any want of skill or hard work on their own part, but to the inter- 
vention of this hero. The purport of the legend is to explain how 
he became the ruler and chief adviser of the beaver tribe. 

A certain analogy will be noticed between this legend and that of 
Romulus and Remus. Among the points of resemblance are: the 
two brothers, the suckling and rearing by an animal, the killing of a 
very near relative (brother in the one case, father in the other) by 
the brother who distinguishes himself, and the analogy of their 
achievements. The one legend says that Romulus, who built Rome, 
killed his brother Remus; the other that Che-che-puy-ew-tis, who 
built strong (beaver) houses, killed his father. In both cases the 
tribe which was benefited by the hero became strong and numerous. 
The Cree legend has perhaps as ancient an origin as the other. 
Among the Ojibwé and Cree legends which I have collected may be 
recognized also parallels to the siege of Troy, Potiphar’s wife, the 
creation of the world in (twice) six days, the making and naming of 
the animals, the deluge, the stopping of the setting of the sun, 
Goliath the giant, Jonah and the great fish, and the final burning up 
of the world. 

The above legend runs as follows : — 

Once upon a time there lived an Indian, his wife, and their only 
son. The period had nearly arrived for the woman to be delivered 
of her second child. The husband had a presentiment that some- 
thing was going to happen to his wife, for he repeatedly warned her 
when he went off hunting to take care of herself, and that if any 
sign of danger arose she was to hide their son under the brush floor- 
ing of the wigwam. 

One day, while the man was away from the wigwam hunting, a 
Toosh, or devil, came, and finding only the woman in the tent, 
cruelly killed and disembowelled her, throwing aside the womb con- 
taining the unborn child. The Indian returned from his hunt and 
found the mutilated corpse of his wife, but he was in time to catch 
the Toosh, which he put to an ignominious death. His son he found 
alive, as his wife had taken the precaution to hide him under the brush 
of the wigwam floor, as she had been told. For a number of days 
the man remained in his tent, mourning the death of his wife. 
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It happened that just after the womb had been thrown aside, an 
A-pook-a-shish (mouse) chanced to hunt in that direction, and saw 
what she thought to be food, but on nibbling at it she was surprised 
to find it quivering, and on further examination she saw what proved 
to be a living child. Being of a kind disposition, she took it home 
and nursed it tenderly, and called it Che-che-puy-ew-tis (the little one 
that moves or quivers). The Indian and his son now moved their 
wigwam (which is an universal custom among these people when a 
death has occurred). 

When the son had almost arrived at manhood he became a keen 
hunter, but was very unfortunate in losing his arrows. So frequently 
did this happen that at last he told his father of it. “Come now,” 
said the old man, “shoot an arrow a short distance from where we 
stand, and we cannot fail to see what will become of it.” The boy 
did as he was told, and was surprised to see an A-pook-a-shish run 
away with it. “This is how my arrows are lost,” he said. “I will 
follow and see where she takes them.” He did so, and came to 
the wigwam of the A-pook-a-shish. On entering he saw all the 
arrows he had lost, but they were in possession of a young boy, who 
was amusing himself with them. The A-pook-a-shish now told the 
young man that this child was his brother, and related exactly the 
manner in which she had saved him, but cautioned him not to tell 
his father when he returned, as the old man might not be pleased. 
The lad did as the A-pook-a-shish told him, and after that he often 
went and visited his brother. Occasionally, when they thought the 
father was absent, they returned home together. 

The father at last noticed that there were footprints of two sizes 
about the tent, and questioned his son regarding them. But the boy, 
still wishing to keep secret the identity of his brother, gave a mis- 
leading answer. The A-pook-a-shish having heard about it, said it 
would be much better for them to go to the wigwam together, for 
sooner or later their father would be certain to find them out. So 
Che-che-puy-ew-tis took his little brother home to their father’s wig- 
wam. 

When the Indian returned in the evening with his hunt, he no- 
ticed the boy in the tent, and asked his son who the little stranger 
was, and where he had found him. The lad told him it was his 
young brother, and related how the A-pook-a-shish had discovered 
him after the murder of his mother, and gave him full particulars, 
which satisfied the man that this was really his child. He pre 
tended to be very glad, and told his sons to go at once to the A-pook- 
a-shish’s wigwam with the meat of a whole beaver, and thank her 
for having rescued his son. But all the time he was meditating on 
a scheme to get rid of both the boys, as he intended taking a second 
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wife. Still, for some time after this they all lived together in har- 
mony with one another. 

Whilst the father was off hunting, the sons always used to remain 
about the wigwam, but they noticed that he always went to hunt 
in one direction, and wondered why he did this. So they made 
up their minds to follow his path when an opportunity should occur, 
and find out the reason for his strange behavior. 

The next day the old man did not go hunting as usual, so the boys 
took advantage of this chance to investigate, and they followed up 
his tracks until they stopped at the margin of a deep lake, and fur- 
ther pursuit seemed impossible. But Che-che-puy-ew-tis was equal 
to the occasion. He said to his brother: “ Pull up some strong 
spruce-roots [“ watap”’] fasten them around my waist, then take hold 
of the other end and I will go under the water. When you feel the 
roots shake, be sure and pull me out again.” Che-che-puy-ew-tis then 
went into the water and found, as he expected, a large wigwam in 
the bottom of the lake. At the door were two Pishews (lynxes). 
He took hold of both of them, shook the roots, and his brother 
pulled him to the surface again. They killed the Pishews, and 
returning presented them to their father ; but the old man, instead 
of being pleased, wept bitterly, and told his sons that hereafter it 
would be better for them to live separate ; so going out of the tent, 
he left them together. 

Che-che-puy-ew-tis, knowing their father was angry, said to his 
brother: “ Our father will certainly come again in the morning, so 
let us make a number of arrows and be prepared. They did so, and, 
as the elder brother said, their father appeared in the morning, in 
company with a number of Pishews, who began to attack the boys ; 
but the arrows they had made the night before played havoc among 
the Pishews, so that not one of them escaped. The following morn- 
ing the attack was repeated with a fresh lot of Pishews, but Che- 
che-puy-ew-tis this time, after the animals were all slaughtered, shot 
an arrow at his father and slew him also. 

The two boys now lived together and were very happy, hunting in 
company and killing all kinds of game. 

Years had passed when one night Che-che-puy-ew-tis was awak- 
ened by his brother talking to some person, as he thought, and won- 
dered who it could be. In the morning, when his brother went out, 
Che-che-puy-ew-tis looked into his robe, but found only some rotten 
wood. He threw it out of the wigwam, saying, “ Why do you soil 
my brother’s robe?” The next night he again heard his brother in 
conversation with some unknown person, and in the morning, on 
looking into his robe, found this time an Atik (frog), which he threw 
outside with the same exclamation. 
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Then Che-che-puy-ew-tis said to himself, “ I will find wives for my 
brother,” and he did find them, bringing home two young squaws, 
whom he presented to him. Thus they lived for some time, the 
younger brother having two wives and the elder not even one. At 
length one of the wives became discontented and said to the other: 
“T will remove to the left side of the wigwam, where our brother-in- 
law sits. He has no mate, and besides I find it inconvenient for 
both of us to be staying with one man.” The other wife consented, 
and the next time the young men returned they found only the old- 
est of the wives sitting in her usual place on the right side of the 
wigwam, the youngest having gone over to the left side, where Che- 
che-puy-ew-tis generally sat. 

When the men laid down their day’s hunt at the door, as is cus- 
tomary, the youngest of the women pulled Che-che-puy-ew-tis’s share 
to the side she had taken possession of, which clearly showed that 
she wanted this hunter for herself. But Che-che-puy-ew-tis did not 
agree with the arrangement which had been made by the women, 
and he also knew that his brother would be displeased with it. 
Besides, he wanted a wife of his own choosing. He therefore left 
the tent secretly. 

After Che-che-puy-ew-tis had walked a considerable distance, he 
met with an Atik (deer). They conversed together for some time, 
and then he told her to find a suitable spot on which to erect a wig- 
wam whilst he went hunting for some food for their supper. He 
returned in the evening and stayed with Atik one night, but would 
not remain another, as he thought Atik’s legs were too long. So 
he departed in the morning. 

He next met a Muskwa (black bear), but only remained with her 
one night as he had done with the Atik, her claws being too long 
and sharp to suit him. 

Then he fell in with Kak (porcupine), but again one night was 
sufficient for him to remain with her. She could not look him 
straight in the face, her neck being too short and her sharp quills 
were also very disagreeable. So he left her, as he had done the 
others, and went on his journey, still determined to find a suitable 
mate. 

The next creature Che-che-puy-ew-tis fell in with was a Wes-ku- 
chan (“whiskey-jack,” the Canada jay). They made a wigwam for | 
the night, as usual, and Che-che-puy-ew-tis provided a beaver for 
their supper, leaving it, Indian fashion, at the door. But it proved 
too heavy for poor Wes-ku-chan to manage, and she broke both her 
legs in trying to haul the carcass into the tent. Che-che-puy-ew-tis 
was equal to the occasion, and, taking the string off his bow, he 
bound the legs up nicely and the little bones soon grew together 
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again, but to this day the marks of the bowstring can be seen on 
the legs of all Wes-ku-chan’s descendants. Che-che-puy-ew-tis did 
not remain more than one night with her, she being altogether too 
inquisitive. So he proceeded on his way again. 

All at once an Amisk (beaver) met him, and without waiting to 
be asked she said to him: “If you want a mate, I will go and live 
with you.” She appeared more to his taste than the others, so he 
answered : “‘ Yes, but you must not be lazy. You will always require 
to work hard ; and one thing which I shall insist upon is, that when- 
ever we come upon a creek you must lay brush or sticks for me to 
walk upon. If you fail once in doing this, the creek will turn into a 
river and we will be lost to each other.” So the Amisk agreed to 
the terms and they lived happily together. One day, unfortunately, 
Amisk (who was supposed to know a creek when she came to one) 
made a mistake. She was not certain that what she saw was a 
creek or not, and did not lay sticks or brush for her husband as 
usual. 

Che-che-puy-ew-tis, when he returned to his mate in the evening, 
was horrified to find that the water at which he had left her had 
now turned into a large river. He only now found out that Amisk 
had made a mistake, and he bewailed the loss of his mate for a long 
time. 

Walking one day along the bank of this large river, he saw to 
his surprise his wife swimming and diving about in the water, evi- 
dently enjoying herself. Che-che-puy-ew-tis called out: ‘Come 
ashore; you must not leave me.” But Amisk said: “I cannot live 
ashore any longer; I find this water more to my liking; you had 
better come to me instead; see how easy it is to swim and dive. 
Throw me one of your mittens and I will show you that the water 
is not even wet.” This she said in order to entice Che-che-puy-ew- 
tis to go to her. He threw one of his mittens to her as she had 
requested, and Amisk, diving down, brought it to the surface quite 
dry, having secretly anointed it with her oil. She threw it to Che- 
che-puy-ew-tis, saying: “ Have I not told you that the water will 
not even wet you, just as it does not wet your mitten?” Che-che- 
puy-ew-tis was now convinced, so he jumped into the water and was 
astonished to find that he was quite at home therein, and he stayed 
with his mate and lived as the beavers live. 

Towards the autumn they started to build a house, but Che-che- 
puy-ew-tis was not at all satisfied with the way Amisk set about it, 
which was after the manner of the old-time beavers. He knew that, 
if they did not make it better than that, the Indian hunters would 
surely be able to kill them, as they had killed so many beavers already, 
if they should find their house. So he showed Amisk how to fasten 
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the large sticks, knit together the smaller ones, and mix them with 
stones, and how to plaster it with mud which would freeze solid, till 
at length they had made quite a secure abode. They lived happily 
together there for a time, but after a while something happened which 
broke the harmony, and one day Che-che-puy-ew-tis said to Amisk : 
“ As I left my brother's wigwam without his knowledge, and as I 
know he has a great regard for me, I am certain, it being now win- 
ter, that he will look everywhere till he finds me, and if he discovers 
us here he will be sure to kill you. Come, let us make holes along 
the bank, so that, should the house be broken into, you will be able 
to escape.” 

Several months had passed, and the elder brother (Mejigwis) was 
very much annoyed at Che-che-puy-ew-tis for having left him without 
giving any warning, and was displeased with his youngest wife, who 
had been the cause of his departure. Whilst hunting this winter it 
had seemed to him that the character of the Westa (beaver houses) 
had changed, —that the Amisks had constructed them differently 
from those of former years. In consequence of this he now found 
it difficult enough to keep his family in beaver meat. At last it 
dawned upon him that there must be some one wiser than the 
Amisks themselves guiding and directing them, and who could this 
person be but his brother Che-che-puy-ew-tis. He therefore redou- 
bled his efforts to find him, and, acting on the idea he had formed, 
he directed his attention to the beaver-houses. One day, while out 
hunting, a larger Westa than he had been accustomed to see attracted 
his attention, and cautiously approaching he broke into it and was 
rewarded by finding his long-lost brother; but the Amisk escaped 
to the holes they had made in the bank. 

Che-che-puy-ew-tis was brought back to his brother’s wigwam, and 
the best of everything was given to him, but one thing he stipulated 
was, that when any of the party brought home a Pay-uko Amisk (a 
solitary beaver), he was to be sure and mention it, as he was afraid 
that some day his brother might kill his mate, and he did not wish 
to eat her, as he knew that something would happen to himself if he 
did so. 

His brother obeyed his wish as long as there were plenty of Amisks 
to kill, but frequently he was able to bring home only barely sufficient 
meat to feed the party, and one day he came back to the wigwam 
with only one beaver, and it was a Pay-uko Amisk. But he did not 
let Che-che-puy-ew-tis know about it, as they did not like to see him 
take no part in the meal. So they cooked the Amisk, and first 
offered Che-che-puy-ew-tis some of the liquid it had been boiled in; 
but he refused it, saying he feared that, as his brother had killed 
only one, it might be a Pay-uko Amisk. “Oh, no,” said his brother ; 
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“there were quite a number of Amisks along with this one, only all 
the rest escaped.” So Che-che-puy-ew-tis, believing his brother, 
drank of the liquor and ate of the flesh ; but immediately after he 
had done so, he was transformed into a real Amisk, and jumping into 
the creek, on the bank of which the wigwam stood, he dived under 
the water and was lost forever to his brother. But he still lives as 
a Kitche-kisai-misk (a great old beaver), and it is his wisdom to this 
day that prevents the Indians from entirely exterminating the 
Amisk tribe, of which he is the great chief and counsellor. 
Robert Bell. 


OTTAWA, CAN. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE DECORATIONS UPON POT- 
TERY FROM THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Tue ceramic art of the Mississippi valley, so far as it relates to 
the pottery from the tumuli of Missouri, Arkansas, and portions of 
some of the adjoining States, seems to be indigenous to that region, 
and the evolution of both form and ornament can be more readily 
traced in specimens from these localities than in the more highly 
developed pottery of the Pueblo region, Mexico, or Central America. 
Archaic designs upon basketry seem to have had no influence upon 
the ornamentation of the Mound pottery. The decorative motives 
are mostly of symbolic origin, and were evidently closely associated 
with the religious beliefs and ceremonies of the people. 

Many of the symbols from which were evolved the artistic designs 
upon this pottery have been in use among various tribes within the 
historic period from the Great Lakes to Mexico, and while the in- 
terpretation of the same sign among different tribes is not always 
the same, the different meanings applied to the same symbol usually 
indicate a common root. 

Several of the symbols carved upon the shell gorgets from the 
Mississippi valley also constitute an important part of the designs 
upon pottery, and, although they are somewhat modified in form, 
they are easily recognized. The animal forms upon this class of 
gorgets—the spider, the serpent, and the bird —rarely occur as 
decorative designs upon the pottery. We find present the geometric 
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Fic. 1. Symbols from which were derived most of the decorations upon the Mound pottery of 
the Mississippi valley. a. Sun symbols; 4. Symbol of the four directions and the four winds; ¢. 
American swastika or four-wind symbol; @. Symbols of the sun and four winds ; ¢. Cosmic symbols ; 
f. American triskele; g. Cloud symbol; 4. Looped band. 





symbols which commonly accompany the animal forms, —the con- 
centric circles, the cross inclosed within the circle, and the looped 
bands, together with the swastika and the triskele. 

In Fig. 1 we have a series of drawings illustrating the symbols 
from which a great majority of the painted and incised decorations 
probably originated. The following interpretations of some of 
these signs are those most commonly applied by historic tribes. 

The disk, the circle,’ and the concentric circles a, are sun symbols, 


1 The circle is also the totem of the Tiiwa gens of the sand or earth people of 
Tusayan, and represents the horizon. See “ Tusayan Totemic Signatures,” J. W. 
Fewkes, 7he American Anthropologist, vol. x. No. 1, January, 1897. 
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the first two being still in use among the Omahas, and the third is: 
a sun symbol of the Ojibwas. The latter, slightly modified, also 
appears upon the Post-Columbian Mexican manuscript discovered 
by Mrs. Nuttall in the Florence Library, and is also designated as 
a sun symbol. It seems probable that this design, which we find 
carved upon shell, painted upon pottery, and occasionally wrought 
in copper, was closely associated in prehistoric times with sun or 
fire worship. Sun worship, as is well known, constituted an impor- 
tant part of the religion of the historic tribes of the central Missis- 
sippi region. 

The equal-armed cross, 4, is widely distributed over America, and 
among historic tribes usually symbolizes the four cardinal points, 
or the four winds. Among the Pueblo tribes, however, it is a star 
symbol. The American ogee swastika, ¢, is also widely distributed, 
and is recognized as a wind symbol by various tribes. Its evolution 
from the equal-armed cross inclosed within a circle can be traced 
independently in different localities. Combinations of the simpler 
sun signs and the symbol of the four winds will be recognized in d. 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher informs me that these symbols are still in 
use among the Omahas and Sioux as the sun and four-wind signs. 

The drawings in Fig. 1, ¢, are cosmic symbols representing the 
sun, the four winds, and the horizon. The two at the right show in 
addition the waters which encircle the earth. The world of primi- 
tive man was bounded by the horizon,—an immense circle over 
which the sun daily took its course, establishing the cardinal points, 
the recognition of which forms so conspicuous a part of the religious 
ceremonies of the Indians. 

When man desired to represent symbolically the world as known 
to him, he drew a circle representing the horizon, in the centre of 
which he placed a smaller circle symbolic of the sun in the zenith. 
From the central sun symbol four lines were drawn to the outer 
circle, dividing it into four equal parts, these lines representing the 
four world-quarters and the four winds. Many figures of the sun 
occur inclosing an equal-armed cross. It should be borne in mind 
that the centre of the sun when in the zenith is the point where the 
four arms forming the cross are supposed to meet, and that the sun 
and the four directions may be represented with the arms projecting 
from a disk or circle, as in Fig. 1, @; or the circle may inclose the 
cross, as in Fig. 9, a, 4, c, and d. 

In addition to the cosmic symbol as illustrated in ¢, Fig. 1, four 
dots or circles sometimes occupy the spaces between the arms of the 
cross, — one near the centre of each quadrant. 

This symbol and its derivatives, the sun sign in its various forms, 
the equal-armed cross, and the swastika, have been found among 
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the remains of the great earthwork-builders of the Ohio valley, 
some of them cut from native copper,! and with the exception of the 
swastika they are represented in the great earthworks themselves. 
This symbol extends from Ohio southward throughout the southern 
portions of the United States and into Mexico and Central America, 
where it is common in the codices, upon pottery, and upon the 
sculptural remains. 

The cosmic sign is generally considered a sun or day symbol 
when occurring in the Maya manuscripts. As a day sign its mean- 
ing is clear, but as a simple sun sign its original significance is 
but imperfectly applied. An interesting example of this sign is to 
be found in the Mexican manuscript already referred to (Fig. 1, e, 
middle drawing). In the original the central sun disk is colored 
a bright yellow, and the outer zone, symbolizing the waters which 
surround the earth, is painted blue. The drawing at the right 
(Fig. 1, e) is a modern symbol of the sun, earth, water, and four 
winds.” 

The triskele, f, frequently occurs upon pottery and other objects 
from the Mississippi valley. It is also found in the Pueblo region, 
Mexico, and Central America. It is often associated with the 
swastika, and in the north seems occasionally to be substituted 
for that sign. I know of no satisfactory explanation of its signifi- 
cance. : 

The terraced figure, g, is a well-known design of both the ancient 
and modern Pueblo Indians. Dr. Fewkes informs me that among 
the Mokis it is a cloud symbol. It seems probable that a similar 
meaning was applied to this design by the Mound-builders, as it is 
frequently associated with the wind symbol upon Mound pottery. 

The looped band, 4, which occurs in connection with the four 
heads of birds upon shell gorgets, is also found upon the pottery, 
and occasionally forms a symbolic ornament around bird-shaped 
bowls. 

Having thus briefly described the symbols from which were prob- 
ably derived most of the decorations upon the pottery, I will call 
attention tothe occurrence of some of these forms in connection 
with sun worship among the historic Indians of the region where 
many of the specimens illustrated were obtained. 

During the visit of Thomas Ashe in 1806 to the Indian village of 


1 For examples of the cosmic symbol from Ohio see “Symbolism in Ancient 
American Art” (abstract), by F. W. Putnam and C. C. Willoughby: Proceed- 
ings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, vol. xliv. 
1896. 

? Alice C. Fletcher, “The White Buffalo Festival of the Uncpapas:” Pea- 
body Museum Reports, vol. iii. pp. 264, 265. 
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Ozak in Arkansas, he witnessed one of the quarterly sun ceremonies 
performed by the inhabitants. The following is condensed from 
Ashe’s account :— 

The natives divided into classes, each class standing in the form 
of a quadrant, and each class held an offering to the sun the instant 
he rose. The warriors presented their arms, the young men and 
women offered ears of corn and the branches of trees, and the mar- 





Fic. 2. Pottery with decorations derived from the sun symbol, composed of concentric circles. 
@-A. Missouri ; i. Arkansas. a, ¢, ¢, f, g,and #. Peabody Museum ; 4, d, and 4. St. Louis Academy. 


ried women held up to his light the infant children. Immediately 
after this address the four quadrants formed one immense circle 
several deep, and danced and sung till about ten o'clock, and then 
dispersed. At noon they again assembled and formed a number 
of circles, and commenced the adoration of the midday sun, after 
which a feast was prepared. Then they reposed until the sun was 
about to set, which being reported by watchers, the people assem- 
bled in haste, formed themselves into segments of circles, and pre- 
sented their offerings during his descent. When the sun does not 
shine or appear on the adoration day, an immense fire is erected, 
around which the ceremonies are performed with equal devotion and 
care.! 

We are not informed as to the relative positions of the four quad- 
rants, but it is probable that their right angles were placed near 


1 Thomas Ashe, 7ravels in America, pp. 305-308. 
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together, forming thereby the equal-armed cross within a circle. 
This figure together with others formed by the people during the 
ceremony, the immense circle and the (concentric?) circles, are 
the same as the sun sign and other symbols appearing upon pottery 
and other objects throughout the region. The resemblance of the 
figures to the symbols is more striking if we imagine the circles 
and quadrants to be formed around an immense fire, symbolic of 
the sun, upon days when the sun does not appear, as mentioned 
by Ashe. 

A series of well-made pottery vessels with both painted and incised 
decorations is shown in Fig. 2; a, 6, c, and d each have four groups 
of concentric circles placed around the body of the vase, — one 
group for each world-quarter. Ine and/ the rings are placed hori- 





Fic. 3. Vases decorated with sun symbols. a@ and 4, Peabody Museum; ¢ and d. St. Louis 
Academy. Mounds of Missouri. 


zontally, and the significance of the decoration appears only when 
viewing the vessel from above or below. In g we have both a verti- 
cal and a horizontal arrangement of the circles. The decorations of 
the vessels 4 and 7 are derived directly from the sun symbols, the 
inner margin of the bowl being decorated with groups composed of 
several semicircles, or one half of the sun symbol. The incised dec- 
oration of z is also composed principally of concentric circles. The 





Fic. 4. @. Vase decorated with design derived from the sun and four-wind symbols. The orna- 
mentation upon 4 and ¢ is probably derived from the rays of the sun. Peabody Museum. Mounds 
of Missouri. 


simple disk, usually colored red, is found upon the bottom of a num- 
ber of vases, generally in company with the design derived from the 
swastika, or wind symbol. See Fig. 16, 6. 

A series of vases having similar decorations to those in Fig. 2 is 
shown in Fig. 3. These have in addition rays or scallops projecting 
from or surrounding the outer ring. The symbols are arranged in 
groups of four upon the first three specimens. The decoration of 
the fourth example, @, consists of a single sun symbol with beams 
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radiating from a circle at the base of the neck of the vessel. The 
incised decorations upon 6 and ¢, Fig. 4, are apparently derived from 
the rays of the sun, as is also the design encircling the body of the 
vase illustrated in a. The motive of the decoration at the base of 
the neck of the same vessel is the swastika, the two fig- 
ures forming a combination of the sun and four-wind 

symbols. 
Other decorations, probably derived from the sun, or 
sun and four-wind symbols, are illustrated in Figs. 5 and 
6. The design upon the long-necked vase shown in 
an %,5; Vase Fig. 5 consists of a circle surrounding the body of the 
design derived yase, from which upon either side project rays. The 


from sun sym- 


bol. Peabody more intricate incised decoration upon the vessel illus- 
——=—— trated ie Fig. 6 is composed of six symbols, four of 

which have four rays each. The two upper examples 
each have five rays. 

Another modification of the same motive will be seen in the exam- 
ples illustrated in Fig. 7. Painted circles inclose the neck of the 
vases. From the lower circle in a four symbolic arms project down- 
ward, terminating at the rim of the base. Upon the base of 4a 
disk is painted, from which spring the four arms which rise towards 
the neck, terminating a short distance from the lower ring. The 
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Fig. 6. Vase with incised decorations, probably derived from the symbol of the sun or sun and 
four directions. The six symbols which compose the decoration upon the vase are also shown. 
Peabody Museum. Arkansas. 


specimen shown inc has a single ring near the neck and another 
at the base. Four bands connect these rings, forming a design 
closely resembling the cosmic symbol. In a and 4, Fig. 8, the same 
general design appears with additional connecting bands. In these 
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Fic. 7. @ and 4, Vases decorated with symbols of the sun and four directions; ¢. Vase with 
cosmic symbol as a decorative motive. a@. Missouri: 4 and c. Arkansas. Peabody Museum. 


specimens symbolism appears to be subordinate to zstheticism. In 
the beautiful example illustrated in c, the circles and rays appear 
upon the neck, —the decorations upon the body of the vase being 
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apparently evolved from the original four perpendicular bands shown 
in Fig. 7. 
Upon the vases illustrated in Fig. 9 is drawn a series of designs 
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Fic. 8. Vases with decorations probably derived from the symbol of the sun and four directions. 
aand 4. Arkansas. Peabody Museum. ¢. Missouri. 





closely resembling some of those previously described. These, with 
the exception of ¢, have in addition an equal-armed cross inclosed 
by the inner circle. In a, 4, and d, the symbols are arranged in 
groups of four. 

An examination of the bird gorgets in the Peabody Museum,! 
from the stone graves of Tennessee, shows that the sun symbol 








Fic. 9. Vases decorated with designs derived from the symbol of the sun and four directions. a, 
4, and ¢. Missouri. St. Louis Academy. ¢. Kentucky; @. Missouri. Peabody Museum. 


which forms the centre of the design is either a dot inclosed within 
a circle, or the more elaborate design of circles with rays inclosing 
an equal-armed cross, and, as before stated, the centre of the sun 
when in the zenith is the point where the lines of the four directions 
meet, and the sun and four directions may be represented both as 





Fic. 10. Vases decorated with designs derived from the symbol of the sun and four directions 
and the cosmic symbol. Missouri. Peabody Museum. 


a disk or circle with radiating arms, or a circle inclosing an equal- 
armed cross. As previously noted, the equal-armed cross is a star 
symbol among the modern Pueblo tribes, but the evidence does 


1 Examples of these gorgets are illustrated in the second volume of the Re- 
ports of the Bureau of Ethnology, plates lviii. and lix. 
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not indicate that it was so regarded by the early tribes of the 
Mississippi valley. 

The vase at the left in Fig. 10 is decorated with a number of cir- 
cles, each inclosing an equal-armed cross, and each surrounded by 
rays. The vessel has also four grooves 
projecting downwards from near the base 
of the neck, dividing the vase into quarters. 
Upon the specimen at the right in the illus- 
tration has been painted a design in circles, 
connected, and divided into quarters, by 

Fic. 11. Vases decorated with Upright lines. This design, when viewed 
designs derived from the sun from above, resembles the cosmic symbol. 


symbols, the symbol of the four 


winds, and the cosmic symbol. The design upon the vase illustrated in 
a. Missouri. St. Louis Academy. _ . ° 
6. Missouri. Peabody Museum. Fig. 11, 4, consists of four cosmic symbols 
placed at equal intervals and connected by 
broad bands. Above and below each symbol is placed a wide, pro- 
jecting arm, which, together with the half of the segment of the en- 
circling band upon either side of the symbol, forms across. Circles 
inclosing disks are placed in the angles between the arms. 

The accompanying drawing, a, illustrates a vase decorated with 
circles inclosing disks, straight-armed crosses, and swastikas. In 
the upper left design the arms of the cross project beyond the outer 
sun circles. This figure is an excellent illustration of the combina- 
tion of the two forms of the sign of the sun and four directions, — 
the circle encircling the cross, and the circle with the four radiating 
arms. 

Fig. 12, a, is a drawing of a small shell gorget from Missouri. It 


@ 
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Fic. 12. a. Shell gorget. Missouri. 4. Bowl decorated with terraced figures and swastika, sym- 
bols of the clouds and the four winds. Arkansas. Peabody Museum. 


is in the form of a cross, each arm being composed of a terraced 
figure. In the centre of the gorget are two concentric circles in- 
closing a cross. 

The bowl shown in 4 has a similar design painted upon the inner 
side, the swastika taking the place of the straight-armed cross 
and the inner circle in the centre of the gorget. The swastika, 
or four-wind symbol, associated with the terraced figure, emblem of 
the clouds which bring the wind, also forms the decoration upon 
vases from the mounds, an example of the combination being illus- 
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trated in Fig. 17, @. Specimens are not uncommon where the orna- 
mentation is composed wholly of terraced figures, usually, though 
not always, arranged in groups of four. Examples are shown in 
Fig. 13. 

Bowls with four terraced projections at the rim are occasionally 
found closely resembling in form the sacred-meal bowls of the 
Zuiiis. 

In Figs. 14, 15, 16, and 17 we have a series of bowls and vases 


eis 


Fic. 13. @. Vase decorated with terraced figures. Arkansas. Peabody Museum. 4. Vase deco 
rated with terraced figures. Arkansas. National Museum. 





showing the evolution of the beautiful scroll-like designs so character- 
istic of the Mound pottery. Fig. 14, a, is a bowl about twelve inches 
in diameter, having a central disk from which radiate the four world- 
quarter arms ; 4 is a bowl of about the same size as the latter, with 
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Fic. 14. a. Bowl decorated with the symbol of the sun and four directions; 4. Bowl decorated 
with symbol of the four winds; c. Bottom of vase with swastika decoration; @. Bottom of vase 
with swastika decoration; ¢ and f. Bowls with symbol of the four winds or swastika. All from 
Arkansas. Peabody Museum. 


the swastika cccupying its inner surface; ¢ shows the bottom of 
a small vase of peculiar pattern with the swastika incised upon it ; 
d shows the bottom of a vase with a painted swastika; ¢ and f are 
bowls with swastika decorations, the curved arms of the crosses 
being much elongated. 

Fig. 15 represents an artistically formed vase decorated with three 
swastikas, the ends of a portion of the arms being modified to fill 
the intervening undecorated spaces between the crosses. 

Fig. 16 represents the next stage in the development of the scroll. 
In this example, as in the great majority of specimens of like design 


(see also Fig. 17), four swastikas are employed, and the ends of 
VOL. X. — NO. 36. 2 
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the arms of the adjacent crosses are joined. Upon the bottom of 
this vase a sun disk is painted, and the arrangement of the arms of 
the swastikas is such as to make a cruciform pattern, which appears 


S DGS 


Fic, 15. a. Vase decorated with three swastikas, the ends of some of the arms of the crosses 
being curved to fill the blank space on vase; 4. The three swastikas forming the design upon the 
vase. Arkansas. Peabody Museum. 


when the vase is viewed from below. This cruciform figure was 
originally accidental, and was taken advantage of by the decorator, 
and the sun disk, or in some instances the swastika, was added to 
complete the figure. 

In Fig. 18, 4, the vase is so constructed as to form a cross when 


a r) e 
Fic. 16. a. Vase with swastika decorations, the ends of the arms of the crosses being joined ; 


4. Vase seen from below, showing sun disk and cruciform figure formed by the lower arms of the 
swastikas ; ¢. Design encircling the vase. Arkansas. Peabody Museum. 


viewed from above or below. The examples illustrated in this fig- 
ure have incised decorations and are unpainted. In a@ and 6 the 
designs are more purely decorative than those previously described, 
and additional arms are employed to complete the patterns. The 


SOGOS 


Fic. 17. Vases decorated with joined swastikas and other designs. Upon the neck of d four ter- 
raced cloud figures are painted, and the legs of the vessel are also terraced. Arkansas. Peabody 
Museum. 





c 


reason for the multiplication of the arms of the cross is apparent. 
The incised lines occupy so much less space than the broad arms of 
the painted designs that other arms were added to fill the remaining 
spaces, and the symbolic features became subservient to the decora- 
tion. 
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Fic. 18. Vases decorated with incised designs derived from the swastika, or four-wind symbol. a 
and 4 show both the sides and under part of vases. @ and c. Arkansas. Peabody Museum. 4, Mis- 
sissippi. Peabody Museum. 





Other designs derived from the swastika are shown in Fig. 19. 
Three scrolls, each formed of one half of this cross, compose the 
decorations upon vase a. The interlocked curved arms appearing 
in white near the centre of the drawing, inclosed within the curves 
of the S-shaped design in black, are identical with the interlocked 
scroll so common upon the ancient pottery from Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

A further development of this pattern will be seen in the vase 
illustrated in 6. The design upon the right side of the vessel, which 
is derived from the swastika, is represented in black, the inter- 
locked arms appearing in white as before. The black line forming 
the scroll at the left is broken, the ends interlocking, and the contin- 
uous S-shaped figure, originally in black, now appears in white. This 
is another feature in common with the ancient Pueblo design. 

The artistic decoration upon the vase illustrated in d is also 
derived from the S-shaped line forming one half of a swastika. 
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Fic. 19. a. Vase decorated with designs composed of one half of the swastika. Arkansas. Pea- 

body Museum. 4. Vase decorated with design derived from the swastika. Arkansas. National 
Museum. d. Vase with decoration derived from the swastika. Arkansas. Peabody Museum. 
c. Same as d, showing development of ornament. 
This will be better understood by examining the drawing c, which 
shows the first stage of the decoration. The ends of the S-shaped 
line are expanded, and form the ornaments upon the top and bottom 
of the vessel. To complete the decoration the spaces upon either 
side of the S-shaped line were filled with contrasting colors, red and 
white. This design is duplicated upon the side not shown in the 
drawing. 

Examples of the triskele are illustrated in. Fig. 20, and upon 
the vase shown in e, Fig. 17. While less common than the swas- 
tika, the triskele is extensively distributed over America, and is 
found as far south as Copan, Honduras. There seems to be an 
intimate connection between this symbol and the swastika. 
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In Fig. 21 vessels with both painted and incised designs are 
shown, the motive of which is the looped band found in connection 
with birds’ heads and the symbol of the sun upon shell gorgets from 
Tennessee. One of the bowls illustrated is in the form of a bird, 
and the looped band constitutes the decoration upon the outer side 
near the rim. The head of the bird is crested, which is also a 
noticeable feature of the birds’ heads carved upon the gorgets. 


nt 
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Fic. 20. a and 4. Bowl decorated with figure of the triskele. Arkansas. Peabody Museum. 
¢. Under side of vase shown in d, Fig. 17. Arkansas. Peabody Museum. 


The design upon the vase illustrated in ¢ is the looped bands asso- 
ciated with circles inclosing disks, a simple form of the sun symbol. 
The design upon d will be recognized as the looped band combined 
with a pattern apparently derived from the swastika. Upon the 
gorgets we have the band, the birds’ heads, and the sun all com- 
bined in one design. In the pottery are the following combina- 
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Fic. 21. Vessels decorated with the looped band, or the looped band combined with other designs. 
a, c, and d. Missouri. Peabody Museum. 4. Missouri. National Museum. 





tions: the band and the bird, the band and the sun, and the band 
and the modified swastika. 

Interesting examples of Mound pottery are illustrated in the 
Third and Fourth Annual Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
several of which are decorated with designs derived from the sym- 
bols described. 

A comparison should also be made between the decorations upon 
the Mound pottery and the engraved gorgets illustrated in Mr. 
Holmes’s article in the second volume of the same publication. My 
studies of this system of decoration are based upon the collections 
of pottery in the Peabody Museum. 

C. C. Willoughby. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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AFRICAN FOLK-LIFE|! 


To give a complete and detailed account of African life among 
the numerous tribes inhabiting North, West, South, and East Africa, 
the Soudan, and the Congo Basin, is far beyond the possibilities of 
any man or the capacity of any book. 

No such exhaustive description can therefore be expected in one 
short hour’s illustration of the subject. All I can well do is to givea 
general idea of African life as it appeared to me, and as I am able, 
by slides, to make it visible in six or seven of its most important 
phases. 

These phases are: childhood, adolescence, manhood and woman- 
hood, occupations and handicrafts, pleasures and amusements, per 
sonal and social miseries, death and funeral customs. Each one of 
these phases will be graphically represented on the screen by a 


rapid succession of from eight to twelve photographic reproductions 


of typical persons or occurrences. 

But before venturing upon the great problem of human life in 
Africa, it may not be amiss to get a few glimpses of the land and 
the homes of our African brothers and sisters. 

In view of the light-heartedness with which most of us excuse our 
ignorance of Africarand African affairs, it becomes a duty to remem- 
ber again and again that Africa is a very large section of the inhab- 
itable part of this globe; that it is 5,000 miles long and 4,800 wide ; 
and that it is probably richer in gold and diamonds than the rest of 
the world put together. 

Although no part of the Dark Continent extends so far away from 
the equator as to be included in the temperate zone, the climate 
varies considerably from north to south, or from the lowlands to 
the lofty plateaus. 

In North Africa and in South Africa the air is particularly dry, and 
therefore suited for people suffering from lung and bronchial trou- 
bles. Between the Sahara desert and the Zambezi the climate is 
hot and moist. It is therefore favorable to rank vegetation and 
the development of malaria, hence unsuitable for the white race. 
But in the interior these unfavorable conditions are modified by 
table-lands averaging from four to six thousand feet above sea-level. 
These highlands stretch from Abyssinia along the Great Lakes to 
the Zambezi, and westward to the Angolan coast-belt near Benguella 
and Mossamedes. 

When the heart of the continent shall have been connected with 


' Illustrated Lecture delivered before the American Folk-Lore Society, at the 
Eighth Annual Meeting, New York, December 28, 1896. 
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the Atlantic and the Indian oceans by a few thousand miles of rail- 
roads, and most of the swamps will have been transformed into plan- 
tations of unsurpassed fertility, those highlands will offer homes to 
millions of white people coming from both Europe and America. 

In Africa one distinguishes two seasons instead of four, —the rainy 
season and the dry season, the rainy season being hotter than the 
dry season. During the rainy season, even the sandy deserts cover 
themselves with a mantle of verdure, while during the dry season 
the tall grass dries up and many trees lose their foliage. But near 
the equator and along the banks of the larger rivers the vegetation 
is but little affected by the change of seasons. There the fields and 
fruit-trees thrive and yield the whole year round. 

Almost all around the African continent the coast is bordered 
by a range of mountains, a few outspurs of which come down to 
the coast, while it is itself generally some hundred miles inland. 
Beyond the highest part of this range, toward the interior, comes 
an inland depression largely occupied by the Congo Basin. That is 
why Livingstone compared Africa to an inverted saucer. Our pic- 
ture shows a few of the famous Black Rocks of Pungo Andongo, 
east of Loanda. These huge bare rocks of conglomerate are scat- 
tered over several square miles of territory, and forcibly remind the 
traveller of the Titans piling mountain upon mountain in their 
attempt to scale heaven. Pungo Andongo is full of legendary lore. 
Near one of the perennial streams which flow from the central 
mass of rocks are shown some human footprints which are said to 
have been made by the famous Queen Njinga Mbandi, who waged 
several wars with the Portuguese in the seventeenth century. One 
solitary, tall, and shaft-like rock is supposed to have been used by 
her as a bridge over the Kuanza River. It is also said that, when 
the Portuguese conquered this the second capital of the native 
kingdom of Angola, the king, rather than fall into the hands of his 
white enemies, leaped from the top of the central rock into eternity. 

Where the rivers which rise in the far interior cross the mountain 
range which separates the central depression from the coast-belt, 
their waters are often forced through narrow gorges, or rush down a 
steep incline so as to form whirlpools and rapids, or they have to 
leap at one bound down to a far lower level, thus forming cascades 
and cataracts. 

The Howick Falls of the Umgeni River, in the midst of wild 
scenery, are almost three times the height of those of Niagara, but 
not to be compared with them in volume. Their height is three 
hundred and fifty feet, and the pool at the bottom gives no sound- 
ings at two hundred feet. Howick forms the favorite holiday and 
health resort of the Natal colonists. 
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The towns and villages of Africa would furnish interesting mate- 
rial for the entire time of an illustrated lecture. In Northern Africa 
the Moorish and Oriental style of architecture prevails, while in the 
southern part of the continent the growing cities of the future 
United States of South Africa are built after British and Ameri- 
can patterns. Of the West African cities, Loanda is certainly the 
most remarkable. At the time of the discovery in 1486 it was the 
capital of the native kingdom of Angola. The Portuguese town 
of Loanda was founded in 1575 by the conqueror of Angola, Paulo 
Dias de Novaes. It is the only town in West Africa which has the 
appearance of a European city, and which numbers several thousand 
of white people among its population. The mulattoes of various 
shades are still more numerous, but the bulk of the population con- 
sists of semi-civilized blacks gathered from all parts of the province. 

Mossamedes is another town of the Portuguese province of An- 
gola which has an interesting history. It is built in one of the most 
desert parts of the sandy coast-belt stretching between the Congo 
and Orange rivers. The town was founded in 1849 and 1850 by two 
expeditions of colonists hailing from Pernambuco, Brazil. The pres- 
ent population may be about 5,000. 

In a typical Angolan village the houses are made of wattle and 
daub walls covered by thatch. They generally have three rooms, 
namely, a central hall, a bedroom for the parents and the little chil- 
dren, and another bedroom for the larger children. Each house has 
a yard, in which the family spends most of the day, and where addi- 
tional huts may be erected. 

Though closely related, the Angola and the Congo nations differ 
in many respects, — in language, in physical appearance, and also in 
their styles of architecture. The Congo houses are much smaller 
and lower than those of Angola. They are built of reed-like wild 
canes and covered with palm-fronds. They are scattered over a vast 
area among the trees, and connected by a labyrinth of paths in which 
only the native of the place can find his way. 

On the Upper Congo, among the cannibal tribes inhabiting the 
equatorial forests, on either bank of the horseshoe bend described 
by the river, many villages are built in one continuous circular line 
inclosing a large open space, which is the common yard or forum of 
the town. It is in this region that the Arab slave-raiders of the 
Tippoo Tib and Rumaliza type have devastated whole districts, 
burning the towns, shooting the men, killing the helpless old and 
the useless babes, while the young women and the boys were put in 
chains and marched off to the Arab settlements. 

Having some idea of the country and of the abodes of the African 
man, we are prepared to consider the peculiarities of his life. 
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If the child of Christian Europe and America is favored above the 
African in a hundred respects, there is one in which the poor Afri- 
can babe has the advantage over the civilized child, at least in 
France and the United States. No African child is ever an unwel- 
come guest to father and mother. On the contrary, it is consid- 
ered one of the greatest blessings, if not the greatest, that could 
come to the family. The exception of twins, who are unwelcome 
among a few tribes, only confirms the rule. Most of the charms, or 
fetishes, as some call them, which are met with in African homes, 
or which African men and women wear on their bodies, are mi/on- 
gota kuvuala, as they say in Angola, that is, medicine for getting 
children. The greatest affliction that can befall an African is not 
blindness, or deafness, or even insanity, but childlessness. No con- 
sultation fee of a diviner, nor any sacrifice to the spirits, is deemed 
too expensive if there is hope of thereby securing the desired 
blessing. 

In Loanda, when a woman, after years of prayerful expectation, 
realizes that her prayer has been heard, she cannot keep her joy 
to herself. She buys the finest clothes she can afford. She hires 
the silver and gold jewelry reserved for this special occasion, and 
on the appointed day she goes out with her best friends to proclaim 
the glad news, and to receive the congratulations of all the women 
she meets. Green boughs are carried by those who escort her, Jau- 
dations are sung, and presents are brought to the favored woman. 
During this festivity she bears the honored name of Azkuméi, which 
seems to signify “ the great sun.” 

If the origin of human life, and life itself, is wrapped up in mys- 
tery for the wisest of us, it is not less a sealed secret for the primi- 
tive African. In his intuitive way, however, the African can tell you 
that all life proceeds from Nzambi, the Author and Preserver of all 
things. He also believes that this or that spirit, whom he thinks he 
knows as well as his human neighbor, can prevent or insure the 
birth of a child. In Angola, every child is believed to be born 
through the friendly intervention of some spirit ; and different signs 
indicate to which spirit the child and the parents are especially 
indebted. The first name of every child is that of the spirit which 
presided at its birth, and all namesakes are related to one another in 
that common guardian spirit ; and they must befriend and help one 
another as brothers or cousins would. 

In Angola, before a new-born baby can be taken out of the dark 
hut into the broad daylight, it must eat the 7zzaku, which is a dish 
especially prepared for the occasion, and carefully prescribed by the 
diviner or medicine-man. It is generally something rather difficult 
to obtain. 
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The child is bothered with no swathing-bands. Nor is it placed 
in a wooden or iron cradle. Whenever the mother leaves the house 
she fastens her baby on her back; and as she walks or works her 
various motions rock the baby to sleep. We are inclined to pity the 
African babies when we see their bare heads dangling about in the 
hot sun; but they themselves seem to disagree with us, for they 
often cry for their mother’s back, just as our babies cry for their 
mother’s lap or arms. It is also customary for civilized people to 
commiserate the African mother for having to carry such a heavy 
burden in addition to all the household work and the tilling of the 
fields. But she herself deems it the greatest comfort and solace of 
her life. Asan Angolan proverb puts it :— 

Nzamba k anemené mukombe ué, 
O mama k'anemené mow é. 

That is:— 

The elephant does not know his trunk is heavy ; 
So a mother does not feel the weight of her babe. 


The love of the African mother for her infant is reciprocated by 
the child. The African has no idea of a higher sentiment than that 
of filial: affection for the author of his days. His conception of 
God is too vague to impose upon his conscience the supreme claim 
of God upon his heart and life. One of the first things he hears is 
his polygamous father jesting about the uncertainty of fatherhood ; 
but there is never an atom of doubt about the genuineness of 
motherhood. He soon learns that, owing to this uncertainty of 
fatherhood, he belongs, not to his father, but to one of his mother’s 
brothers, and that he must fear and revere that uncle because he 
can sell him at any time, or dispose of him as of any other chattel. 
His father has other wives, and children from other wives, and only 
one wife is the favorite at one time. Hence jealousy and quarrelling 
between the rival wives and their children; and the hard stick of 
the family lord is often called into requisition, so that a semblance 
of order may be maintained in the little monarchy. All these rea- 
sons explain why all the affection an African child is capable of is 
concentrated on its mother, and why the insult which most deeply 
wounds even the adult African is a disrespectful mention of his or 
her mother. 

All over Africa, children as a rule wear no clothing until they 
are ten or twelve years old. 

I have often had occasion to admire the sense of propriety and 
kind regard for one another which Africans show when eating out 
of the same dish, or when playing or working together. Civilized 
partners in business, or associates in any enterprise, could learn a 
lesson from their example. 
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The pastimes and games of African children resemble those of 
other races in this, that the children delight in imitating the actions 
and occupations of the grown-up people around them. The little 
girl will fashion a doll out of a corncob, and carry it on her back 
just as she sees her mother do. She will try to carry tiny baskets 
or water-pots on her head as adroitly as do the older folks. She 
will take a few potsherds, and, inviting her companions, cook and 
serve up a little dinner for her guests. The little boy will build toy 
huts, make little bows and arrows and spears, and try to outdo his 
comrades in the use of them. Boys and girls together have their 
childish dances and songs, and also regular games like hide-and-seek, 
and a sort of backgammon. 

Homogeneous as the great negro race of Africa is, there is no 
lack of internal subdivisions and tribal characteristics. 

The Bushmen and Hottentots have tufty hair and straight fore- 
heads, extra-prominent cheek-bones and extra-flat noses, receding 
chins, and a yellow or brown skin, which characteristics distinguish 
them from the Bantu-Negroes. 

The Ba-ndombe are found in the District of Benguella and 
Mossamedes, in the southern part of Angola. Every married Mu- 
ndombe woman must wear a heavy headdress of raw cowhide. 
Although the Ba-ndombe have no recollection of St. Paul’s injunc- 
tion that “ woman ought to have power on her head,” they observe 
it far more scrupulously than the civilized ladies of our time. 

One general difference between the people of Angola and those 
of Congo is, that the face of the Angolans is more oval, and that of 
the Lower Congo people rather round. 

The Swahilis of Zanzibar are mostly slaves smuggled into the 
island from many parts of the mainland. Yet they have a physiog- 
nomy and character of their own. All the travellers who have used 
them as porters are agreed as to their many vices ; but those among 
the travellers who have a better sense of human nature have also 
discovered some of their commendable traits. Their qualities and 
defects are largely due to their social condition, and are very much 
the same as those of irresponsible, mercenary soldiers. 

In the Catholic and Protestant countries of Europe, when boys 
and girls are about to enter manhood and womanhood, the change in 
their life is accompanied by a religious ceremony, called confirma- 
tion, which was compulsory until quite recent times. In Africa 
they have something similar. Among many tribes, circumcision is 
practised during this ceremony, which lasts about one week. Dur- 
ing that time, the boys are kept together in a solitary place, and 
placed under the direction of a medicine-man. No woman or gir] is 
allowed to approach the place ; and all the proceedings are wrapped 
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in the same secrecy and mystery as the initiation into any of our 
secret orders. The boys wear skirts made of grass, and are be- 
daubed all over with white clay. This clay is always the symbol of 
a blessing. When the initiation is over, the boys wash off the clay 
and return to their homes feeling a great deal bigger and wiser. 

As the boys are initiated by a special rite into the mysteries of 
manhood, so the girls have their rite of initiation into the mysteries 
of womanhood, and during the proceedings no male person is allowed 
to approach the scene of the ceremony. 

Until the boys and girls are thus initiated into manhood and 
womanhood they live with their parents and at their expense, with- 
out much care or responsibility. After the initiation the girl must 
find a husband, and the young man earn money wherewith to get a 
wife. Here the girl has the advantage over the young man. She 
need not worry about the choice of a profession or trade, nor leave 
her home in search of work. All that is expected of a wife — the 
cooking, the pounding of manioc, the tilling of the fields — she has 
already learned at home in playfully assisting her mother in her 
every-day work. 

In order to please the young men and find a husband, the girl 
only has to have a good name and to observe local fashions, For 
this, African girls need no special encouragement from their par- 
ents. Fashion is as tyrannical among the heathen Africans as it 
can be anywhere. Every one belonging to a clan or tribe must 
conform to their distinctive fashions. But there is no attempt to 
compel strangers to adopt local fashions, or to laugh at their out- 
landish customs and costumes. In this respect the primitive Afri- 
can is more liberal, sensible, and fair-minded than most of us proud, 
civilized folks. 

In Angola the semi-civilized women show really good taste in 
most of their fashions. Their hair is either completely shaved off, 
or combed so as to become soft like carded wool. But wherein they 
most excel is in the draping of the half dozen pieces of colored 
cloths in which they skilfully and gracefully wrap themselves. 

The fashions of the uncivilized Angolans are not calculated to 
impress one favorably. Nearly everywhere the body is smeared 
with rancid grease and ochre; the clothing consists of bark fibre 
or animal skins; the teeth are filed or hammered out; the skin is 
scarred and tattooed in various ways. 

A group of Kissama natives near Loanda shows the Angolan as 
he was when the white men first sighted the Angolan coast in 1486. 
A comparison of the specimens of the Angolan language, as pre- 
served in print since the seventeenth century, with the present 
dialect of the Kissama, enables me to assert that their language has 
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not undergone any appreciable change since the discovery (that is, 
for the last four hundred years). They have also maintained their 
independence, and no civilized person, whether white or black, is 
allowed to enter their territory. ‘“ They are very bad people,” the 
white men say. If you ask the reason, you will find that they make 
bad slaves, who will rather commit suicide than submit to shame or 
degradation. On the other hand, Kissama people visiting Loanda 
expressed to me their great surprise and indignation at the loose 
morals which they witnessed in the queen city of West Africa. 

When I said that the girl had the advantage over the young man 
in one respect, I did not mean to say that her lot was better in 
other respects. No; the African woman, even when free, is not 
much better off than a slave. It is a common phrase for the men to 
compare their wives to slaves, and they think it their duty to keep 
them in subjection by harsh treatment. Here, also, exceptions only 
confirm the rule. The Congo women carry heavy burdens by a 
strap holding the basket against their backs and suspended from 
their heads. In the Kuanza valley, near Loanda, the women carry 
up to one hundred and fifty pounds in this manner, while the men, 
who carry their loads directly on their heads, cannot manage more 
than one hundred pounds. Women who are seen carrying heavy 
loads in a trading caravan are sure to be slaves; for free women 
only carry their own produce from the field to the house or to the 
market. I have never seen any free women used as carriers in any 
of the trading caravans I have met. The women on the plantations 
who hull coffee by the primitive process of pestle and mortar, which 
is used only on small coffee plantations, are also slaves. Plantation 
work of this sort would never be performed by free women. 

But trading is an occupation which can be carried on by bond 
and free alike. In the native cloth market of Loanda, which is 
entirely kept by women, free and bond women work side by side, 
and are not distinguished by any outward sign. The bondwomen 
are trusted slaves of civilized native ladies, who derive no mean 
profit from the commercial pursuit of their faithful slaves. Such 
profitable and trustworthy slaves are seldom ill-treated, and they 
become sometimes greatly attached to their mistresses. 

As I have already stated, the young man must generally choose a 
trade and learn it. He does not go toa public school or to a trade 
school, but joins a master of the trade he wants to learn, and be- 
comes his apprentice, helping him a few years without pay. 

Weaving of grass mats or of cotton cloth is one of the trades that 
the boy may choose, but only in the countries where native textiles 
are worn. Among the tribés which wear skins, or where the Man- 
chester goods have completely superseded native manufactures, 
there is no occasion for learning the weaver’s trade. 
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Hunting is also an occupation which helps a man to support his 
family. It has to be made a specialty of, and must be learned as a 
trade, wherever game is not very plentiful. 

Among all independent tribes, every man belongs to the tribal 
militia and must learn the art of war; not only the use of the bow 
and arrow, or of the shield and lance, or of the battle-axe and short 
sword, or of the flint-lock gun, but also the tactics peculiar to the 
nation of which he is a member. 

In many if not in most African languages the same word is used 
to designate a traveller and a trader. If a local trader is spoken of, 
his shop being generally in the market, he is called a market man 
or woman. Asa rule, whenever heathen natives are on the path to 
some other tribe or country, it is for the purpose of trade or barter. 
And as they must carry their goods on their own heads, or on those 
of their hired carriers or slave-porters, the carriage business becomes 
an important item in the art of trading. A working knowledge of 
the languages spoken by the tribes to be visited, and familiarity 
with their laws, customs, and institutions, are also very important 
factors. Therefore a boy who wants to become a travelling trader 
joins himself to an experienced trader, and learns all the tricks and 
knacks of the business by daily practice. 

The people of Bailundu and Bihe are the great traders and car- 
riers who bring the rubber, ivory, and wax from the Southern 
Congo and Upper Zambezi basins to the seaport of Benguella. 

One of the most lucrative occupations of the natives inhabiting 
the seacoast, the shores of large lakes, or the banks of important 
rivers, is fishing and navigation. The paddling of boats and the 
fishing need not necessarily be combined. The fish that is not con- 
sumed on the spot is dried and sold to the trading travellers, who 
carry it for hundreds and even thousands of miles to people for 
whom fish is a rare luxury. Both*hooks and nets, and also har- 
poons, are used in fishing. 

The natives of the African West Coast make splendid seamen. 
Their canoes are very practical crafts, and everywhere adapted to 
the local conditions of surf, rapids, or shallow creeks. The smallest 
canoes in use on the West Coast are made by the natives of Ba- 
tanga, between Kamerun and Gaboon. They are so light that a 
native can easily carry his canoe home without anybody’s assistance. 
But one of these canoes cannot carry more than one person, and it 
would capsize at the slightest motion if the canoe-man did not keep it 
in position with his two legs hanging down into the water. Astrad- 
dle on these frail crafts, the natives of Batanga risk themselves 
into the wildest surf. 

I will not dismiss the subject of African handicrafts without giv- 
ing some specimens of African industry. 
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Here we have, for instance, a suspension bridge photographed on 
the Congo. Of course it is not built over the Congo itself, but over 
a small tributary. The only materials used in making this bridge 
are branches and bush ropes or flexible vines. Such a bridge is 
strong enough to carry several persons at a time, but it must be 
replaced by a new one every two years or so. Such bridges are 
met with not only on the Congo, but also in Angola and elsewhere. 

Pipes with a thick stem are used for smoking wild hemp, the 
effects of which correspond somewhat to those of opium. The 
women smoke as much as the men or more, and nobody forbids the 
children to imitate their parents. The native tobacco is a vile stuff, 
and its effects are all injurious. It is also taken in the shape of 
snuff. As such, it is snuffed from the open palm of the hand and 
rubbed on the upper lip. Tobacco is very seldom chewed. 

Without the wheel, African potters, both male and female, turn 
out some very good pottery, such as cooking-pots, bowls, dishes, and 
water-jugs of various shapes, with or without handles. All these 
utensils are made of clay, and baked in a fire made of dry grass. 

Among the musical instruments used on the Congo we notice the 
long and short drum. Some drums are used to beat the time of 
the dance. Some other drums are used as telephones for the trans- 
mission of messages to neighboring villages. The stringed instru- 
ments represent the African harp. The ivory-horns are used for 
the convocation of popular assemblies. The double bell is used to 
call the attention of the people to some proclamation of the chief. 
The Africans everywhere are very musical, but their music does not 
always suit European taste. 

The African dance is not always indulged in for amusement 
alone. Dancing enters into some of the most solemn ceremonies, 
as, for instance, the inauguration of a new king. Then the chief- 
elect of the tribe dances very gravely before the assembled elders 
and the people. 

The madimba has been called the African piano. It is made of 
calabashes of graded sizes, which are surmounted by boards, of 
graded sizes also, all being attached to a semicircular frame. Each 
board represents a note or half note, and emits its appointed sound 
when struck by one of the two rubber balls at the end of the two 
sticks which are cleverly handled by the musician. While almost 
every native can beat the drum or play some of the minor musical 
instruments, the playing of the madimba is an art which only a few 
specialists learn. They must be paid for playing at festivities or 
ceremonies, and their art supports them, either partly or entirely. 

It has often been remarked that children are much more inclined 
to imitate bad and vulgar things or manners than good or distin- 
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guished ones. This also applies to the Africans. It is much easier 
to interest them in a carnival masquerade than in a lecture or a 
sermon. Thus the masquerading of the carnival season has become 
a regular native custom, not only in Loanda, but several hundred 
miles to the interior, in all semi-civilized towns and villages of 
Angola. 

As there is but one step from the sublime to the ludicrous, so 
there is but one from laughter to tears. One of the most piti- 
able sights is that of a poor creature whose toes and fingers have 
been eaten away by jiggers, that is, by small insects which lodge © 
themselves under the skin, and there breed and multiply, until first 
one toe and then another becomes decayed and drops off. By 
constantly watching and removing the jiggers before they have had 
time to hatch their eggs, one may avoid severe injury. It is a safe 
thing to assume that a man or woman who allows himself or herself 
to be thus eaten alive is also the victim of strong drink. Both the 
fire-water and the jiggers were introduced by the white man. The 
jigger is said to have been imported from. Brazil into Angola in 
the fifties or sixties, and now that tiny insect has already crossed the 
continent, and the victims it now claims must be counted by the 
hundreds or the thousands. 

Equally sad is the sight of some poor woman afflicted with a 
disease which, if it is not the leprosy of medicine, resembles it very 
much in its effects. This loathsome disease is more frequent in 
the neighborhood of white settlements, and I should not wonder if 
this plague too is largely due to the advent of European civilization. 
For these poor victims of those white men who only go to Africa in 
order to make their pile in a short time, neither whites nor natives 
have any real pity. The missionary himself is so engrossed with 
other duties that he can give little time or help to the physical ail- 
ments of the natives around him. Practical philanthropic work for 
the sick, the blind, the cripples, the starving, the orphans, and the 
oppressed is one of the greatest needs of Darkest Africa. 

Whenever the African fails to find a physical or human cause of 
any occurrence, he at once concludes that it is the work of a spirit, — 
either of the human spirit of a deceased person, or of one of the non- 
human spirits which fill the earth and our atmosphere. A sickness 
that resists ordinary treatment, and almost every death, are imag- 
ined to be the work of some ill-disposed spirit, and the diviner is 
resorted to in order to find out what or who induced the spirits to 
hurt the living. Generally the guilty party is sought among the 
members of the tribe, and the diviner is requested to smell out the 
wizard who caused the calamity. The diviner spreads his para- 
phernalia before him, and concentrates his attention on his subject. 
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He reads the minds of the men who have come to consult him by 
suggesting one thing and then another, and then guessing by the 
sound of their hand-clapping whether his surmises are shared by 
the circle or not. When he thinks he is sure of his case, he pro- 
nounces the oracle, and nothing can save the poor man or woman 
whom he declares to be a wizard. Death inflicted in the most bar- 
barous manner is the customary penalty for this imaginary offence. 
Sometimes this penalty may be commuted into slavery and perpet- 
ual banishment to some distant region. Another way of discover- 
ing a guilty party, not only of witchcraft, but of adultery or murder 
or theft, is to subject the accused party to the fire, the water, or 
the poison ordeal or test. It is incredible how many lives are daily 
sacrificed all over Africa in obedience to these superstitious laws 
and customs. The modes of administering the death penalty differ 
according to the tribes and disposition of the chief or the populace. 

All along the Congo, but especially on the banks of the Mobanghi 
River, capital punishment is executed in the following manner: A 
rope is fastened to the limb of a tree bent over, and tied around the 
victim’s neck. His hands and his feet are bound so that he cannot 
resist. When all is ready, one blow of the sword severs the head, 
which flies afar off. The skulls of the victims are generally pre- 
served and adorn the stockades of the villages, the poles of the 
yards, or the roofs of the houses. Cannibalism is still flourishing in 
the Mobanghi basin, and slaves are bought and fattened for the 
ghastly feasts. 

In Africa, slavery takes the place of penitentiaries. An insolvent 
debtor, an adulteress, a thief, one who accidentally wounds or kills 
another, any criminal, is sold into slavery instead of being locked 
up. When a man has enough nephews and nieces to sell in his 
place, he may thus redeem himself. In addition to these sources of 
slavery comes kidnapping and capture in war, or open slave-raids. 
These slave-raids are often undertaken by native tribes in order to 
get more women for their harems, or in order to exchange the cap- 
tured slaves for the powder, the guns, and the cloth of the white 
men. It is estimated that 500,000 lives are still sacrificed every 
year in this African slave-trade, and I think the figures are actually 
below the reality. As to the total number of slaves in the whole 
continent, 50,000,000 is not an exaggerated estimate. 

If many die in the defence of their homes against the slave-raid- 
ers, a large number die on the path from ill-treatment, starvation, 
or a broken heart. The first slave caravan I met in Angola con- 
sisted of twenty naked and starved women, and their owner told 
me himself that he had lost some fifty of his human chattels, from 
disease and starvation, on the way from Luluaburg to Malange. 
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That slave-trader was a native who could read and write, and yet he 
was not conscious of the enormity of his deeds. All the native 
traders of the interior of Angola, when questioned concerning their 
trading operations in the farther interior, would invariaby enumerate 
the articles of their trade as follows: 1st, rubber; 2d, people; 3d, 
ivory; 4th, wax; 5th, cattle. 

It is a mistake to think that the slaves in caravans are always 
chained. They are chained only when they are captured, when 
they far outnumber their guides, and while they are near their homes. 
As a rule, they are unfettered while on the march, and put in the 
slave-yoke or slave-stick for the night. Of the many hundreds of 
slaves whom I saw in Angola not one was chained or even yoked. 
It is useless for them to try and run away. They are almost inva- 
riably caught and severely punished. As to slavery on the planta- 
tions, scenes of cruelty, like the familiar ones on Legree’s plantation, 
are still daily enacted in Africa. They occur so frequently that 
one runs the risk of getting accustomed to them and of excusing 
them. 

As I said before, the Africans generally think that death is caused 
by the spirits, and they also believe that when a person dies the air 
around the place is more than usually full of spirits. Much of the 
noise made at the funeral orgies is intended to drive away evil 
spirits. Another belief is that a person enters the spirit world in 
the same condition in which he or she departs from this world. 
That is why the Loanda women, even those who can read and 
write, deny themselves many luxuries and comforts in order to 
save up enough for a royal funeral. They are convinced that a 
great funeral display will give them a better standing in the other 
world. 

The Africans believe that a man’s shadow or his shade is inti- 
mately connected with his soul. In fact, when the departed soul is 
to be distinguished from the body or the person, they call it, like 
the ancients, a shade. Now, the country of the departed souls or 
shades is believed to be under the earth’s surface, and some medi- 
cine-men are supposed to have the power of visiting the nether 
world when interred alive. The world of the shades has its king, 
its villages, its fields; and its inhabitants have the same passions 
and the same occupations as those of the upper earth. The future 
world of the African is neither a heaven nor a hell; it is simply a 
continuation of this life. 

The arrangements of African graves or tombs vary a great deal. 
The graves of hunters are decorated with trophies of the hunt, such 
as skulls of buffaloes, of leopards, of hippopotami, and antelopes. 
Some graves are made of unhewn stone and have quite a monumen- 
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tal appearance. Still other graves are covered with figures made of 
baked clay, representing familiar scenes in the life of the deceased. 

The adoption of nominal Christianity does not immediately re- 
move from the native mind some of the notions most deeply in- 
grained into his soul. The educated natives still have some fear of 
witchcraft, and they still believe that a pompous grave or funeral 
will favorably influence their future life. 

The African continent has been blessed with natural resources as 
richly as any other section of the globe. The African himself is 
endowed with a physique and amind enabling him to compete, when 
properly educated, with any race on this planet; yet his lot is not a 
happy one. The social organism of native Africa is diseased 
through and through. The system of slavery, from which Africa 
suffers in every part, was by the dying Livingstone described as 
being “the open sore of the world.” Polygamy and witchcraft are 
two other sores whose evil effects rival those of slavery. To these 
three native African plagues advancing civilization is adding two 
others, —the blighting curse of the rum poison, and the manifold 
corrupting influences of unprincipled land-grabbers and adventurers. 

To heal these five sores is the mission of five elevating agencies, 
— the political power of the Christian governments; the religious 
power of the Christian missions; the mental power of the coming 
government schools ; the social power of enlightened public opinion ; 
and the material power of Christianized commerce, industry, and 
agriculture. However long the conflict may last, the final triumph 
of the better elements is assured beyond all doubt. 

Heli Chatelain. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE TS’ETS’A‘UT. 
II. 


10. THE GREAT SNOWFALL. 


OncE upon a time a number of families of the wolf clan and of 
the eagle clan lived in a village at Sqamgd’ns, in Portland Channel. 
Near by there was a village of grizzly bear men.! They attacked the | 
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village, and killed everybody with the exception of one boy and one 
girl of each of the two clans. They were crying all the time when 
they saw their relatives killed. Then one of the grizzly bear men 
went to their hut, and threatened to kill them if they should not 
stop crying. But one of the boys took his bow and arrow and shot 
the man in the chest, thus killing him. After this had happened, 
they dug a deep ditch in their hut, and buried all their relatives who 
had been killed. 

They left the place of these misfortunes and went down the 
mountains. After some time they reached a house, in which they 
found an old, old man who had been left by his friends to die alone. 
He said to them: “Stay here until I die, my grandchildren, and 
bury me when I am dead.” They stayed, and he asked them why 
they had left their country. When they had told him, he asked 
them to return, because salmon were nowhere as plentiful as in the 
river on which their house had stood. He also warned them, say- 
ing: “ The sky is full of feathers. Take good care to provide your- 
self with plenty of meat, and build a strong house.” He was a 
great shaman, and was able to foresee the future. 

After two days he died. The young people buried him. Then 
' they started to return to their home in obedience to what the sha- 

man had told them. They followed a river, and when they were 
near its source they saw an immense herd of mountain goats coming 
down towards them. They did not stop to shoot them, but ran right 
up to them and dispatched them, cutting their throats with their 
knives. Then they went back to the camp in which they had left 
the girls, taking along only a kid that they had killed. They threw 
some of its meat and tallow into the fire, as a sacrifice to the dead 
shaman who had directed them to return home. On the following 
; day they moved their camp to a hill which was located in the midst 
of three lakes. There they built a strong hut as directed by the sha- 
man. Thetwo girls went out to fetch the meat of the mountain goats. 
While they were drying it, the boys strengthened the poles of the 
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' These were men. It is not quite clear if they were men of a grizzly bear 
clan, or if the story happened at the time when all animals were still men. 
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house, joined them with stout thongs, and thus prepared for a heavy 
snowfall. They put the meat into the house. On the following 
day the snow began to fall. They lived on the meat of the moun- 
tain goats, but they sacrificed as much to the dead shaman as they 
ate. It continued to snow fortwo months. They could not go out 
to gather wood for their fire, but they had to burn the bones and 
the tallow of the goats. The smoke kept a hole open in the roof of 
their hut ; and, when looking up, they could see no more than a very 
small speck of light. But after two months they saw the blue sky 
through this hole. The sun was shining again. Then they dug a 
hole towards the surface of the snow and came out. Nothing but 
snow was to be seen. The rocks of the mountains and the trees 
were all covered. Gradually the snow began to melt a little, and 
the tops of the trees reappeared. One day they saw a bear near 
the top of a tree. When they approached, it crawled back to its 
lair at the foot of the tree. Now they started on their way to 
their old home. After a long and difficult march, they reached it 
just at the time when the olachen were coming. They caught a 
plentiful supply and were well provided with provisions. In sum- 
mer there were salmon in the river. They caught them and dried 
and split them. They married and had many children. They were 
the only people who were saved from the heavy snow, and from 
them descended the present generations of people. They multiplied 
very rapidly, for they married very young, as dogs do. At the end 
of the first summer, only a small part of the snow had melted. A 
few rocks appeared in the mountains, but in the fall new snow began 
to fall. In the spring of the following year it began to melt again. 
The trees were gradually freed from snow, but some of it has always 
remained on the mountains, where it forms the glaciers. 

The two couples who had been saved from the snow grew to be 
very old. Their hair was white, and they were bent with old age. 
One day the young men climbed the mountains to hunt mountain 
goat. One of the old men accompanied them, but he was left be- 
hind, as he could not walk as fast as the young men did. When he 
had reached a meadow high up the side of the mountain he heard a 
voice from the interior of the rocks saying: “ Here is the man who 
killed all our friends.” When he looked up he saw a number of 
mountain goats above. He did not know how to reach them, since 
his legs were weak. He took two sticks and tied one to each of 
his legs in order to steady and to strengthen them. Thus he was 
enabled to climb. He reached the mountain goats and cut their 
necks. He killed thirty. Among these was akid. He took out 
its tallow and put it on his head; he cut off its head and took it 
under his arm to carry it home. He had stayed away so long that 
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his friends had given him up for lost. He told them of his adven- 
ture. He roasted the kid’s head and ate it. On the following 
morning he was dead. 


II, THE CHILDREN OF THE DOG. 


Once upon a time there was a woman who went every night 
hunting porcupines. During the daytime she hunted marmots, 
While out on the mountains she built a shelter of branches. One 
night, when she had gone to sleep, a young man entered her hut. 
He looked just like her lover, and she thought he had followed her. 
In the morning she boiled some of the porcupine meat and both 
partook of it, and in the evening the young man went out to hunt 
porcupines. As soon as he had left the hut, he put on his blanket 
and appeared in his true shape. He was one of the dogs of the 
village. He crawled into the dens of the porcupines and caught a 
great number. Then he took off his blanket and reappeared in the 
shape of a man. For three nights he stayed with the woman. 
During the daytime he went hunting marmots, and he never went 
out without bringing back a vast amount of game. Then he ate of 
the food that the woman had cooked and they went to bed. In the 
third night he arose about midnight. He had assumed his true 
shape, and ate the meat and gnawed the bones of the marmots and 
of the porcupines. The woman awoke by the noise and saw a large 
dog eating their provisions. She turned to the man, intending to 
awake him, but there was nobody to be seen. Then she took a 
club and killed the dog. Early in the morning she made a bundle 
of the remaining dried meat and returned to her village. She did 
not tell any one of what had happened. But soon she felt that she 
was with child, and when this came to be known nobody knew who 
had been her lover. After two months she was about to be con- 
fined. The women of the village assembled to assist her, but what 
was their terror when she gave birth first to two male dogs, then to 
a female dog! They all fled, even her mother. Only her brother’s 
sister remained with her. The women told the people what had 
happened, and all the inhabitants of the village resolved to desert 
her. They packed their belongings and left the place. Only the 
young woman and her pups remained. 

They grew up rapidly. Every day their mother went gathering 
food for them. As soon as she left the hut, the pups took off their 
skins, and played about in the shape of children. They had nice, 
light skins. When they saw their mother approaching, they put 
on their skins, resumed the shape of dogs, and lay in the ashes 
of the fireplace. One day their mother did not go very far. 
She heard voices of children near her hut. They seemed to be 
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playing and singing. Cautiously she approached the hut, walking 
noiselessly over the snow; but the children had seen her coming, 
and put on their blankets before she was able to come near. On 
the following day she went up the mountains, and there she pushed 
her staff into the ground and hung her blanket of marmot skins over 
it. Again she approached the hut cautiously. When she came 
near, she saw two boys and one girl playing around. The latter 
went to look from time to time, and returned on seeing the staff 
that was covered with the blanket. She said to her brothers: 
“Mother is still out gathering wood.” Then the mother jumped 
into the hut. On one side of the fireplace were two dog-skins; 
on the other there was one. She took the first two, and threw 
them into the fire. Before she was able to take the last, the girl 
had run into the house, put it on, and was transformed into a dog. 
Then the boys sat down in a corner of the house, crying for their 
skins. Their mother gave them blankets made of marmot skins. 
She made garments and snow-shoes, bows and arrows, and the boys 
began hunting squirrels. When they came to be larger they hunted 
larger animals, and the bitch accompanied them. She was a very 
good hunter. They had such a vast supply of game that they did 
not know what to do with it. Their house was quite filled with 
supplies. 

The people, however, who had left the woman were unsuccessful 
in hunting, and were almost starving. They returned to their old 
hunting-ground, and were surprised to find the woman still alive, 
and to see the two young men. 

One day the two hunters went out to hunt mountain goats. 
Their dog accompanied them. Then a goat attacked the dog, gored 
it, and threw it down the side of the mountain. 

Later on the two young men married women of the tribe. Once 
upon a time they went hunting, accompanied by seven men. They 
hunted mountain goats near the sources of Tcunaq River. They 
killed a whole herd. Only one kid escaped by climbing a high, 
precipitous rock. There it stood, crying pitifully. The men of the 
party wanted to return, but the two brothers were so eager to kill 
the poor kid that they began the dangerous ascent of the steep 
rock. They had no pity. Then the rock began to grow and carried 
them up so high that there was no possibility of return. They 
succeeded in reaching a cleft. There they sat close together warm- 
ing each other, but after three days one of the brothers died. On 
the following day the men of the tribe went to the cliff and shouted 
to the brothers, but there was no reply. The other one had died 
also. When they turned away to rejoin their tribe, on looking at 
the rock they saw blood flowing down from the place where the 
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brothers had died, and also from the retreat of the kid. The blood 
may be seen on the rock up to this day. 


Note. — This tale is very widely spread over North America. It 
has been recorded all along the Pacific coast from Columbia River to 
Alaska (see Krause, “ Die Tlinkit Indianer,” p. 269; F. Boas, “In- 
dianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas,” pp. 25, 
93, 114, 132, 263, 269). From the Mackenzie Basin it is known 
through a version recorded by E. Petitot (“Traditions du Canada 
Nord-Ouest,” p. 311, a tradition of the Dog-rib Indians; p. 314, a 
tradition of the Hare Indians). There is little doubt that here also 
belongs the similar tradition of the Eskimo recorded by Rink 
(“ Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo,” p. 471); Boas (“The Cen- 
tral Eskimo,” p. 630); by Murdoch (“ American Naturalist,” 1886, 
p. §94); and also by Boas from Port Clarence (“ Journ. Am. Folk- 
Lore,” vol. vii. p. 207). 


12. THE STARS. 


There were two sisters who were playing in front of their house. 
They made a small hut and lay down in it tosleep. During the night 
they awoke, and saw the stars in the sky. One of the sisters said: 
“Do you see that white star? I will have him for my husband. 
You take that red star.’”” They joked and laughed on this proposi- 
tion, and finally went to sleep again. While they were sleeping 
two men entered their hut. One of them wore a white blanket, the 
other wore a red blanket. The latter married the elder sister, 
while the former took the younger for his wife. They removed 
them from the house into the sky. They were the two stars of 
whom the girls had been speaking. When the sisters awoke and 
saw the strange men by their sides, they did not know where they 
were. - 

On the following morning their mother called them to come to 
breakfast. When she did not receive an answer, she grew angry 
and went to call the girls. Then she sawthat they had disappeared. 
During the night a boy had heard how the girls had been talking 
about the stars, and thus the people were led to suppose that the 
stars had abducted the girls. The stars go out every night with 
bow and arrows hunting cariboos. Then they look through the 
holes in the sky and see what is going on on earth. 

The two stars who had married the girls also went out every 
night, and brought home many cariboos. The young women 
skinned and carved them. They made gloves, shoes, and dresses 
from the skins. They cut long thongs from the skins of others, 
cutting spirally around their bodies. They hid the clothing and 
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the thongs carefully from their husbands. There was no water, 
no cloud, and no rain in the sky, and they were always suffering 
thirst. They had nothing to eat but meat. Therefore they longed 
to return to their own country. When they had prepared a suf- 
ficient number of thongs and of cloths they made ready to escape. 
One day, when their husbands had started on a long hunting expedi- 
tion, they went to the hole inthe sky. They tied stones to one end 
of a thong and let it down towards the earth. When one thong was 
paid out they tied a new one to the end of the first, and thus they 
continued from morning to night. The one woman brought the 
cloths and the thongs from their hiding-place, while the other let 
them down. Finally, after four days, they felt the rope striking the 
ground. They could not see the earth because it was hidden by 
smoke. They shook the thong and it fell a little farther, but finally 
it seemed to have reached the ground. At least they felt that it 
was held by something. Now they tied two pairs of sticks together, 
one being on each side of the rope. They put on four suits of 
clothing, four pairs of shoes, and four pairs of gloves. The elder 
sister stepped on one pair of sticks and they began to glide down, 
the sticks acting asa brake. The rope swung to and fro, and the 
sister who had remained behind gradually lost sight of her. Finally 
the young woman reached the end of the rope and found herself on 
the top of a tall tree. Her clothing and her gloves were almost 
worn through by friction. Then she shook the rope, and upon this 
signal her sister began to slide down in the same manner. She 
came down very much quicker, because her sister was holding the 
end of the rope. Looking upward, she beheld a small dot in the 
air. It was coming nearer and increased in size. Soon she recog- 
nized her sister, who finally reached the top of the tree. There 
they were on the top of a tall spruce-tree, and there was no way of 
getting down. They broke off some branches, and made a bed in 
the tree. The elder sister, before starting, had tied an additional 
piece of thong around her waist, thinking that she might use it in 
case the long rope should not have reached the ground. She un- 
tied it, and fastened it on to the long rope, but still it was not long 
enough. 

After a while, the young women saw a number of men passing 
the foot of the tree. They were armed with bows and arrows, and 
were on snowshoes. They recognized the wolf, the bear,and many 
other animals. They called to them, asking them to help them 
down, but they passed by without paying attention to their entreat- 
ies. The next morning they saw another man approaching the tree. 
They recognized the fisher. They called him, and he at once climbed 
the tree. The young women asked him to carry them down, but he 
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demanded that they should first marry him. The elder one said: 
“Twill do so, but first carry me down.” The fisher finally agreed 
and carried her down. When they arrived at the foot of the tree, 
she demanded from him that he should first carry down her youngest 
sister. Reluctantly he was compelled to do so, Then he demanded 
from the youngest sister that she should marry him. She said: “I 
will do so, but carry me down first.” He took her down. When he 
insisted upon his former demand, the elder sister said: “ We are 
almost starved ; first bring us some food.” He went away and soon 
returned, carrying a bear that he had killed. During his absence 
the young women had lighted a fire. He wanted to roast the bear 
meat, but they said they wished to eat it boiled. Then the fisher 
made a basket of bark, and placed stones into the fire, which he 
intended to use to boil water in the basket. Meanwhile the young 
women had hidden a few pieces of meat under their blankets, and 
now they pretended to go to fetch water in which to boil the meat. 
As soon as they were out of sight they ran away down the moun- 
tains. After a while the eldest sister flung a piece of meat at a 
tree, asking it to whistle. They went on, and again she threw a 
piece of meat at a tree, asking it to talk. In this manner she con- 
tinued to give meat to all the trees. 

When the young women did not return, the fisher followed them 
to the brook, where they had gone to fetch water. He discovered 
their tracks, and saw that they had escaped. He pursued them. 
Soon he came to the tree which they had asked to whistle. It did 
so when the fisher went past. Then he thought they were on the 
tree, climbed it, and searched for them. When he did not find 
them, he continued his pursuit. He came to the second tree, which 
spoke when he went past. Again he thought the young women 
might be on the tree. He climbed up, but did not find them. Thus 
he lost so much time that they made good their escape. 

Towards evening they reached a deep cafion. They walked along 
its edge, and soon they were discovered by the grizzly bear, who was 
residing here. He wanted to marry them, and they did not dare to re- 
fuse. But they said: “ First go and bring us something to eat. We 
are almost starving.” While the bear was away hunting, the girls built 
a platform over the steep precipice of the cafion. It overhung the 
abyss, and was held in place by two ropes which were tied to a tree 
that grew near the edges of the cafion. Its outer edge was supported 
by two slanting poles which leaned against a ledge a short distance 
down the precipice. When the bear came back, he found them 
apparently asleep on this platform. He did not bring any meat ; he 
had only roots and berries. The young women said that they could 
not eat that kind of food, and demanded that he should go hunting 
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again. It had grown dark, however, and the bear proposed to go 
out on the following morning. They lay down on the platform, and 
the young women induced the bear to lie near the edge, while they 
lay down near the tree to which the platform was tied. They kept 
away from the bear, promising to marry him after he should have 
obtained food for them. Early in the morning, when the grizzly 
bear was fast asleep, they arose without disturbing him, cut the ties 
with which the platform was fastened to the tree, and it tipped over, 
casting the bear into the abyss. 

The young women travelled on, and for a whole month they did 
not fall in with a soul. Then, one day, they discovered tracks of 
snowshoes, and soon they found the hut of:a woman who had given 
birth toa child. They entered, and recognized one of their friends. 
They stayed with her for a short time, and when the young mother 
was ready to return to the village, they sent her on in order to in- 
form their relatives of their return. She went to the mother of the 
two lost girls, and told her that they were waiting in the woods, but 
she would not believe the news. The young mother returned to her 
friends and told them that their mother would not believe that they 
had come back. Then they gave her as a token a skin hat that was 
decorated with stars. She took it to the village and showed it to the 
mother of the two young women. Then she began to think that 
there might be some truth in the report, and went out to look. 
There she saw and recognized her daughters. At that time all the 
men were out hunting. The women on hearing of the return of the 
two lost girls went out to see them, and they told of their adven- 
tures. Then they climbed two trees, tied their skin belts to the 
branches, and hanged themselves. 


Notre. — The distribution of this legend over North America is 
very remarkable. It has its closest analogue in a tradition of the Mic- 
mac of Nova Scotia (Rand, “ Legends of the Micmac,” pp. 160, 308). 
The two tales are almost identical up to the passage of the escape 
of the two girls from the animal that rescued them from the tree. 
The first part of the tradition, so far as the descent of the young 
women to the earth, is found among the Songish of southern Van- 
couver Island (Boas, 4 c. p. 62). The same portion of the tale, 
although in a different combination, is found among the Dacota 
(Riggs, “ Dacota Grammar, Texts, and Ethnography,” Contributions 
to North American Ethnology, vol. ix. p. 90), the Otoe (“ Jour. Am. 
Folk-Lore,”’ 1893, p. 299, recorded by G. T. Kercheval), the Pawnee 
(Ibid. 1894, p. 197, recorded by G. B. Grinnell), and the Kiowa, 
among whom it was recorded by A. S. Gatschet. 
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I3. THE BEAVER AND THE PORCUPINE. 


Once upon a time the Porcupine was on a small island. It began 
to rain and the waters began to rise, so that it was cut off from 
retreat to the mainland. It cried and sang: “I wish it would cease 
raining ; I wish it would grow cold and the waters would freeze over.” 
(This song is said to be sung in both the Tlingit and the Ts’rEts’a‘ut 
languages.) Then the clouds dispersed, and the waters began to 
freeze over. The Porcupine succeeded in reaching the shore, but not 
without difficulty, since the ice was very slippery. The Beaver met 
it and said: ‘“‘ You must stay at home when the branches of the 
trees are covered with frost, else you will fall down and break your 
bones.” The Porcupine replied: “ Henceforth you shall live in 
rivers and in lakes.” 


Note. — This is a very imperfect record of a well-known tradi- 
tion of the Tsimshian. (Boas, / ¢. p. 305; Petitot, / c. p. 234, col- 
lected among the Hare Indians.) The fullest record of this tradi- 
tion was obtained on Nass River. The remark of the Ts’Ets’a’ut 
from whom I obtained the tale, to the effect that the song is sung in 
both the Tlingit and Ts’Ets’a’ut languages, seems to indicate that the 
tale must be familiar to the Tlingit also. 


14. TSUFA’. 

Once upon a time two young men went hunting porcupines. They 
found a den under a rock, and one of them crawled in. While they 
were there a Tsifa’ came, and when the young man saw him he 
called his companion, shouting: “A Tsifa’ is coming.” But the 
Tsifa’ did not kill the young man. He pitied him and made friends 
with him. In vain he tried to induce the young man who had 
crawled into the cave to come out, promising to adopt him and help 
him in all his undertakings. He would not come. Finally the 
Tsiifa’ grew angry, and defecated in front of the entrance to the den, 
thus imprisoning the young man. He left him to perish in the cave. 

He placed the other one on his head and carried him to his home. 
When the two young men were missed by their friends and parents, 
the people set out to find them, but a fresh snow had covered their 
tracks as well as those of the Tsifa’. 

The giant reached a frozen lake in which there were a great many 
beaver dams. There he stopped. With his hands he scooped up 
the beaver dams and shook them, so that all the beavers dropped 
out. Then he killed them by filliping them. He singed them over 
a fire, and ate them when they were done. A beaver was just a 
mouthful for him. The young man ate part of one ‘beaver only. 
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After he had eaten, the Tsifa’ laydown. He had discovered a num- 
ber of elks browsing beyond a small hill. He stretched his hand 
over the hill, and in it caught three elks, which he squeezed to death. 
Then he broke off dry limbs of trees, and made a large fire, at which 
he roasted the elks. When they were done he began to eat. For 
him an elk was just two mouthfuls. 

On the following day he travelled on. He came to another lake, 
where he found cariboos. These the Tsifa’ killed. 

Deinde progressi, ad magnum domicilium pervenerunt, ubi habita- 
bat Tsufae occisi uxor. Dux, cum in possessionem siccatae carnis 
omnis invasisset, quae ibi condita esset, adulescenti “Cuba quaeso,” 
inquit, “cum hac muliere.” Is primum timuit ; mox autem illi cohor- 
tanti paruit abiitque ex oculis in mulieris vaginam. Quae cum a 
Tsufa magna voce obsecraretur ne filium ipsius necaret, e strato ex- 
siluit atque se excussit donec adulescens ad humum delapsus est. 
Tum vero Tsufa ipse cum ea cubuit. Mentulam autem suam 
propter incredibilem longitudinem ita ferebat ut corpus ejus bis 
amplexa per adversum tergum atque etiam super humerum por- 
recta esset. Itaque mulierem, cum hac transfigeret ut extrema pars 
ex ore ejus exstaret, interfecit. 

Finally the young man longed to return to his own country. The 
Tsiifa’ made a staff of yellow cedar, which was to show him the way. 
Whenever he put it into the ground it would turn the way the young 
man had to go. He also told him that the staff would break in 
twain as soon as he died. Then they parted. The young man fol- 
lowed the direction the staff was pointing, and after long wanderings 
reached his home. There he married. He placed this staff under 
atree. After two years the staff broke, and he knew that his friend 
was dead. 


Note. — A similar tradition see in “ Verhandlungen Ges. f. An- 
thropologie,” Berlin, 1888, p. 404, collected among the Eskimo of 
Baffin Land. 


15. THE XUDELE. 


The Xidélé are cannibals. They are very lean. Their noses 
are turned up and their eyebrows run upward. Their faces look 
almost like those of dogs. They wear small axes in their belts, with 
which they kill men. They take the scent of men like dogs. 

One day the Xidélé had gone hunting man. They found the tracks 
of a hunter who was on the mountains. He saw them coming, and 
tried to escape. When he came near a snow-field that terminated 
abruptly at a precipice, he cut steps into it and climbed down. Half 
way down he found a small rock shelter, where he stayed. He re- 
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solved to make an attempt to kill his pursuers by aruse. He built 
a fire and roasted a porcupine that he had caught. The Xidélé saw 
the smoke and smelled the roasting meat. When they came to the 
snow-field it had grown dark. They shouted down: “ Where are 
you? Let us have some of your meat!” The Ts’Ets’a’ut shouted 
back: “ You must slide down this snow-field, then you will find me. 
I invite you to take part in my meal!” Then the Xidélé began to 
slide down the snow-field one after the other, and were precipitated 
into the abyss. Finally only one of their number was left. He did 
not dare to slide down, and shouted: “ Where are all my friends?” 
The man replied: “ They are all here.” But the Xiadélé could not 
be induced to slide down. He cut steps into the snow, and climbed 
down as the man had done. Finally he reached the man. When 
he did not see his friends, he asked what had become of them, and 
the man told him that they had all perished because they had slid 
past his shelter. Now the Xiadélé, who did not dare to attack the 
man single-handed, offered to gamble with him, and said they would 
stake their lives. The Ts’Ets’a’ut refused. He had employed the 
time while the Xidélé were sliding down the snow-field to make a 
heavy club, which he had placed near his fire. While he was talk- 
ing with the Xidélé he watched his opportunity, and slew him with 
his club. Then he returned to his village and told what had hap- 
pened. The people were afraid that the friends of the Xiadélé 
might come to look for them, and moved to another place. 

At another time a man had gone out hunting. It was in summer. 
He discovered a vast number of Xidélé coming right up to him, so 
that he could not escape. There happened to be a swamp close to 
the trail which he was following. He jumped into the mud and lay 
down, keeping motionless. He looked just like a log. He extended 
his arms, so that they looked like limbs of a tree. The Xiadélé 
came, and one after the other passed him without noticing him. 
Finally, one of their number noticed the resemblance of the sup- 
posed log to a human figure. He raised his axe, and was about to 
strike him. But since the man did not wince, he concluded that it 
was nothing but a log and passed on. When all had passed, the 
man jumped up and ran on the nearest way to his village. There he 
told the chief that the Xidélé were coming. He called a council, 
and they resolved what to do. They killed a number of dogs and 
cut them up, skin and bone and intestines. Then they pounded flint 
to dust, mixed it with the meat, and made a soup of it. When the 
Xiidélé came, they invited them to the chief’s house and set the soup 
before them. Before they began eating, a little boy happened to 
walk past a Xidélé, who seized him, tore out his arms and legs, and 
ate him. The Ts’ets’a’ut did not dare to remonstrate. Now the 
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Xiidélé began to eat. Soon the effects of the poison — the pounded 
stone — began to be felt. They acted as though they were drunk, 
and some of them fell dead. Then the Ts’sts’a’ut took up their 
clubs and killed them one and all. 


The Xiadélé put up traps for catching men on the trails which 
they travel on their snowshoes. They cover a stick with moss and 
snow, which is so arranged that it catches in the snowshoe of the 
traveller. A few feet in front of this stick is another, sharp-pointed 
stick, put into the ground point upward. When the snowshoes 
catch in the first stick, the traveller falls forward on to the pointed 
stick, which pierces him, One day a hunter was passing over a 
trail. He sawa small irregularity of the snow, and discovered that it 
was the trap of a Xiidélé. He intended to go on, when he saw the 
Xiidélé to whom the trap belonged. As he was unable to make his 
escape, he tried a stratagem. He struck his nose so that it bled and 
smeared his chest with blood. Then he lay down on the pointed 
stick of the trap. The Xidélé approached, and when he saw the 
man, he smiled and said: “Again my trap has caught something 
for me.” He took the man off the stick, put him into his bag, and, 
after having reset his trap, turned to go home. The man was very 
heavy, and he had to put down his load from time to time. Then 
the man blew the air out of his compressed lips, thus imitating the 
noise of escaping gases. The Xidélé said: ‘‘ He must have been 
in my trap for a long time, for the body is decomposing already ; the 
gases are escaping.” When he arrived at home he threw the body 
down near the fireplace. The man glanced around furtively, and, 
saw stores of dried human flesh in the house. There was a black 
woman in the house, and three children were playing near the fire. 
The Xiidélé went to fetch his knife in order to skin and carve the 
man, and he sent his wife for water. The man saw an axe lying 
near the fire, and when the Xidélé turned his back he jumped up, 
seized it, and split the head of his captor. The Xidélé cried: 
“Sxinadlé, asidlé,” and died. (It is said that the Xidélé always 
utter this cry, which is unintelligible to the Ts’Ets’a'ut, at the time 
of their death.) When the children saw their father dying they ran 
out of the house, assumed the shape of martens, and ran up a tree. 
The man threw the body of the Xidélé into the fire. Then he went 
out of the hut to kill the woman, whom he met carrying a basket of 
water. He split her stomach with his axe. Then two minks jumped 
out of her and ran into the water. She died and he burnt her 
body. When he returned to his country he told what he had seen. 
Therefore we know that the martens and minks descend from the 
Xidélé. 
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Notr. —I do not know of any Athapaskan legend resembling the 
present in detail, but in the collection of traditions published by 
Petitot beings half dog and half man play a very important part. 
They are described as having the faculty of taking the scent of man 
in the same manner as the Xidélé. Similar tales may be found 
among all the Eskimo tribes, who call the fabulous inlanders, who 
are half dog, half men, Adla or Eqigdlit. 


16. ALAMA TSAT’A D’AGA. 


In the beginning there were no mountain goats. The first man 
to discover them was ALama. One day he went up the mountains 
and found a cave full of goats. When it grew dark he put a snare 
in the entrance of the cave and hid himself near by. As soon as a 
goat came out it was caught in the snare. He killed two. He tied 
the one around his waist, the other one on his back. Thus he car- 
ried them home. Therefore he was called aLama tsat’a d’agi, or 
ALama amongst the mountain goats. 


17. ADADA’, 


Two men and one woman went in their canoe to Nék‘éhidja’ 
(Boca de Quadra ?) to dry salmon. One day the woman crossed the 
lake to gather berries. When she did not return in the evening, 
the men thought she might have been captured by the Haida. But 
in the evening, when passing a steep rock, they saw an Adada’ com- 
ing out, and knew at once that he had devoured the woman when 
she was crossing the lake. He looked like a giant. They resolved 
to kill the monster. They called the other men of the village to 
help them, and they cut a number of young hemlock-trees and sharp- 
ened both ends. Thus they made three boat-loads of sharp poles. 
They carried their canoe up to the top of the rock under which the 
monster lived. Then they let it down to the water by means of 
two stout cedar-bark ropes. After a while the water began to swell 
and to form a deep whirlpool. The Adada’ was drinking. Then 
they dropped the sharp poles into the whirlpool, in which they dis- 
appeared. After a while the water. began to grow calmer, and 
finally the whirlpool disappeared. The Adada’ came up and drifted 
on the water. The poles had pierced his stomach and his intestines. 
His hair was blue, and his skin like that of a man. The men let 
the canoe down to the lake, paddled up to the body, which they 
chopped up with their hatchets. It was as large as a house. In its 
stomach they found the canoe in which the woman had gone out. 
The woman was still in it, but she was dea. 


Above Atxayé’ is a lake, Nugufega’. <A steep precipice falls 
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down toward the water. Below it lived the monster Adada’. Once 
upon a time in winter, many men went up to the lake. On the ice 
they saw an animal that looked like a huge porcupine; but when 
they came nearer they saw that its skin was smooth, and that it had 
a mouth like that of a mouse. They approached it cautiously, and 
found that it was dead. Its skin was quite blue. The people were 
afraid of it, and left the place. After a few days another party of 
men passed the lake. They also saw the animal. 

Later on, a man and his son passed the lake on their way up the 
mountains. They were going to hunt marmots. They set their 
traps on a steep mountain near the lake. I; was a hot, sunny day. 
All of a sudden they saw the waters rising, and a huge monster 
emerged from the waters. It looked like aman. It rose up to its 
waist. Its head was as large as a hut. Its hair was blue and drifted 
on the surface of the water. It was more than three fathoms long. 
The men kept hidden behind a rock. When the sun set, the mon- 
ster dived and disappeared under the rock, where it lived in a cave. 


18. THE METEOR (?). 


A long time ago, a fire was seen to approach through the air from 
the north. It looked like a huge animal. Its face was fire. Fire 
came from its mouth and from its back. Flames of fire also shot 
from its paws. It passed thundering through the air, moving back- 
ward. In former times we were often visited by these monsters, 
but they have not been seen for a long time. 


IQ. THE FISHER. 


The fishers are always trying to kill people. They appear to 
hunters in the shape of pretty girls. They have a very nice smell. 
They try to seduce men. If they succeed the man must die. They 
also try to kill girls and women who go out picking berries. They 
appear to them in the shape of good-looking and sweet-smelling 
men. If they succeed in seducing the girls, these must die. 


I was also told that before our times the country was inhabited first 
by the ts’ak’é’, who wore marmot-skins; later on, by the futviid’ié’, 
who wore bear-skins. Both were said to have spoken the Ts’Ets’a’ut 
language, and it is not quite clear to my mind if the narrator did 
not want to tell me that his ancestors wore garments of this kind. 
He also told me a story of the encounter of a Tlingit with the 
land-otter people, which I do not tell here because it is evidently 
simply a Tlingit story of an encounter with the kushtaka, or land- 
otter people. 

Franz Boas. 
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POPULAR AMERICAN PLANT-NAMES. 


v. 


LOBELIACE. 
Lobelia cardinalis, L., queen-of-meadow, Southold, L. L 


CAMPANULACE. 
Campanula Americana, L., hibelia (¢. e. high lobelia),’ Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio. 
ERICACE. 
Andromeda ligustrina, Muhl., maleberry, York, Me. 
Arctostaphylos Andersonit, Gray, little apple, manzanita, Cal. 
zalea viscosa, L., June pink, N. H. 
Chimaphila maculata, Pursh., wax flower, Southold, L. I. 
Chimaphila umbellata, Nutt., wintergreen, Oxford County, Me. 
Chiogenes serpyllifolia, Salisb., Moxa or Moxie, Paris and Dixfield, 
Me. 
running tea, Bethel, Me. 
sugar-berry (locality ?). 
spice-berry, tea-berry, New Bruns- 
wick. 
Epigea repens, L., shad-flower, New England and New Jersey. 
real mayflower,? Norridgewock, Me. 
Gaylussacia ursina, T. and G., bear huckleberry, Mountains of New 
England. 
Kalmia latifolia, L., sheepsbane, Long Island. 
ivy, West. 
Ledium latifolium, Ait., Labrador, Paris, Me. 
gowiddie, Newfoundland. 
Monotropa uniflora, L., ghost-flower, S. Berwick, Me. 
Rhododendron Rhodora, Don, \aurel, Paris, Me. 
Sarcodes sanguinea, Torr., snow plant, Sierra Nevada, Cal. 
Vaccinium ovatum, Pursh., California huckleberry, Cal. 


PRIMULACE#. 
Anagallis arvensis, L., poison chickweed, Cal. 
red chickweed, West. 
Dodecatheon Meadia, L., cyclamen, Ala. 
Lysimachia mummularia, L., money plant, infant’s breath, Oxford 
Co., Me. 
money-bags, Medford, Mass. 
1 Spokes of flowers seen from afar resemble those of Lobelia syphilitica. 
* The hepatica is called mayflower in Norridgewock, Me. 
VOL. X. — NO. 36. 4 
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Primula Mistassinica, Michx., drip-primrose, Harding’s “ With the 
Wild Flowers,” p. 214. 
Primula officinalis, Jacq., tuberose, Colo. 
Trientalis Americana, Pursh., Star of Bethlehem, Fairhaven, Mass., 
and Vermont. 
SAPOTACE. 


Mimusops Siebert, A. DC., wild sapodilla, Florida keys. 


OLEACE#. 
Fraxinus pubescens, Lam., yellow ash, West. 


APOCYNACE. 
Apocynum androsemifolium, L., Chickasaw, wildweed, Paris and 
Hartford, Me. 
Vinca minor, L., myrtle, Paris, Me. 
myrtle, wintergreen, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 


ASCLEPIADACE. 
Asclepias tuberosa, L., swallow wort, West. 
pleurisy root, chigger! flower, Southwestern 
Mo. 
Enslenia albida, Nutt., honey-vine, Tex. 


GENTIANACE. 

Erythrea Douglassi, Gray, Canchalagua, chill and fever plant, Cal. 
Menyanthes trifoliata, L., marsh trefoil, West. 

Sabbatia angularis, Pursh., Texas star, Tex. 


POLEMONIACE. 
Gilia coronopifolia, Pers., standing cypress, Ala. 
Texas plume, Tex. 
Phlox ovata, L., sweet William, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Phlox pilosa, sweet William,” Mo. 
Phlox subulata, L., moss pink, creeping phlox, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Phlox (all species), sweet William, Ind. 
Polemonium reptans, L., snake root, blue valerian, Parke County, 
Ind. 
HYDROPHYLLACE2. 
Emmenanthe pendulifiora, Benth., yellow bells, Cal. 
Eriodictyon glutinosum, Benth., mountain balsam, yerba santa, Cal. 
Nemophila insignis, Doug)., baby-blue-eyes, Cal. 
Phacelia tanacetifolia, Benth., tansy-leaf phacelia, Cal. 
! From a popular belief that the insect of that name is found there. 


? Phlox pilosa and related species are confounded with Verbena A udbletia, and 
all called sweet William in southwestern Missouri. 
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BORRAGINACE#, 


Amsinckia (five species), tar weed, Cal. 

Cynoglossum (all species), beggar lice, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 

Echinospermum floribundum, Lehm., stick weed, Cal. 

Echinospermum Lappula, Lehm., forget-me-nots, Madison, Wis. 

Echinospermum Virginicum, Lehm., beggar ticks,! Southwestern 
Mo. 

Echium vulgare, L., blue weed, Jackson County, Mo. 

Lithospermum canescens, Lehm., blood root, Indian paint,? South- 
western Mo. 

Myosotis, sp., scorpion weed, West. 

Symphytum asperrimum, Sims, bugloss, Paris, Me. 


CON VOLVULACE. 


Convolvulus sepium, L., Rutland beauty, Kentucky hunter, pea vine, 
Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Kentucky hunter, Paris, Me. 
Cuscuta, sp., love vines,® Southwestern Mo. 
corn silk, Southold, L. I. 
Cuscuta Gronovit, Willd., angels’ hair, La. 
Ipomea hederacea, Jacq., blue morning glory, Southwestern Mo. 
Ipomea leptophylla, Torr., wild potato vine, man of the earth, morn- 
ing glory bush, Cal. 
Ipomea pandurata, Mey., and Convolvulus sepium, L., wild. potato, 
Southwestern Mo. 
Ipomea pandurata,* Mey., wild potato, Ala. 
wild sweet potato, pea vine, Sulphur 
Grove, Ohio. 
Ipomea purpurea, Lam., red morning glory, Southwestern Mo. 


SOLANACEAE, 


Datura meteloides,’ DC., Jamestown weed, thorn apple, Cal. 
Lycium vu/zare, Dunal., Washington’s bower, Southwestern Mo. 
Nicandra physaloides, Gaertn., globe, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Nicotiana glauca, Graham, tobacco tree, Cal. 

Physalis, sp., cherry tomatoes, Eastern end of Long Island. 

1 Confounded with Galium. 

2 From a tradition that the Indians thus utilized its root. 

* From a popular custom among young people of throwing a portion of this 
plant backward over the head of another plant, and naming it for some one. If 
it lives, that one loves them. 

* Sold by J. Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y., under the name of “ hardy tuber- 
ous-rooted moonflower.” 

° The seed is made into an intoxicating drink by the Arizona Indians. 
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Solanum Carolinense, L., bull nettle, Southwestern Mo. 
Solanum Dulcamara, L., myrtle vine, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
wood nightshade, West. 

Solanum nigrum, L., bonewort, West. 
Solanum radula, Vahl, soap berry, Florida keys. 
Solanum rostratum, Dunal., Kansas thistle, Southwestern Mo. 
Solanum triquetrum, Cav., potato jasmine, Waco, Tex. 
Solanum verbascifolium, L., mugged (? mug-weed, mug-wood, mug- 

wort), Florida keys. 

SCROPHULARIACE&. 
Castilleia sessilifiora, Pursh., honeysuckle, Burnside, S. Dak. 
Linaria vulgaris, Mill., Jacob's ladder, Long Island. 
ladies’ slippers, Mass. 
butter and eggs, Auburndale and Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Pedicularis Canadensis, L., chickens’ heads, Southold, L. L 
Pentstemon Digitalis, Nutt., dead men’s bells,’ West. 
Pentstemon gracilis, Nutt., beard-tongue, Greene County, Mo. 
Pentstemon, sp., foxglove, Tex. 
Scrophularia nodosa, var. Marilandica, Gr., carpenter's square, South- 

western Mo. 
Verbascum Blattaria, L., slippery mullein (in distinction from fuzzy 

mullein, V. Zhapsus), Southold, L. I. 
Veronica Virginica, L., black root, Southwestern Mo. 
Veronica, sp., speedwell or brooklime, Harding’s “ With the Wild 

Flowers.” 

OROBANCHACE2. 


Aphylion or Boschniakia, sp., squirrels’ grandfather, Cal. 


BIGNONIACES. 


Chilopsis saligna, Don, desert willow, Ariz. and Colo. 
catalpa willow, Tex. 


VERBENACE2. 

Avicennia oblongifolia, ? Nutt., black wood, Florida keys. 
Calicarpa Americana, L., French mulberry, Miller County, Mo. 
Lantana involucrata, L., var. Floridana, sage tree, Florida keys. 
Lippia cunetfolia, Steud., chapparal, Mexican heliotrope, Tex. 
Verbena Aubletia, L., sweet William,? Southwestern Mo. 
Verbena augustifolia, stricta, and urticefolia, L., bur-vine, South- 

western Mo. 
Verbena stricta, Vent., thimble-weed, St. Joseph, Mo. 


1 From growing on graves. 
* Flowers have a sweetish taste when eaten, like the flowers of phlox. 
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LABIATZ. 
Brunella vulgaris, L., wild sage, Paris, Me. 
hearts’ ease, Cambridge, Mass. 
cure-all, West. 

Galeopsis Tetrahit, L., Keays-weed, Bisbee-weed, bur-weed, Paris, 

Me. 
Hedeoma pulegioides, Pers., pudding grass, West. 
Lycopus sinuatus, Ell., rattlesnake weed,! Southwestern Mo. 
Lycopus Virginicus, L., archangel, Dixfield, Me. 

sprig-of-Jerusalem, South Berwick, Me. 

Mentha Canadensis, L., wild bergamot, or bergamont, Oxford County, 

Me. 
Mentha piperita, L., manzania, Cal. 
Micromeria Douglasit, Benth., good herbs, “ yerba buena,” Cal. 
Molucella levis, L., Molucca balm, shell flower, old maids’ bonnet, 

Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Nepeta Glechoma, Benth., Gill-run-over-grass, run-away-Jack, blue 

bells, Cambridge, Mass. 
run-away-Nell, Medford, Mass. 

Origanum vulgare, L., wild marjoram, West. 
Salvia Columbarie, Benth., wild sage, chia, winter oat, Cal. 
Scutellaria laterifolia, L., hoodwort, West. 
Teucrium Canadense, L., betony, head betony, wood betony, West. 


PLANTAGINACE., 


Plantago lanceolata, L., nigger-heads, hock cockle, Southold, L. I. 
soldiers, Cambridge, Mass. 


NYCTAGINACEX., 


Abronia latifolia, Esch., yellow sand verbena, Cal. 
Boerhaavia erecta, L., jigger weed, Florida keys. 
Mirabilis Falapa, L., pretty-per-night,? Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 


AMARANTACE#., 


Amarantus Albus, L., tumble weed,? Southwestern Mo. 
Amarantus retroflexus, L., light-houses,* Southold, L. I. 
curls, red root, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
wild beet,® Oxford County, Me. 


1 Herb said to be an antidote for the bite of rattlesnakes. 

2 Not pretty by night, although it means the same. 

* From its habit of drying in a round mass, and being rolled about by the wind. 
* From speed with which they tower above crops in the fields. 

® Said to taste like beets when cooked for “greens.” 
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Gomphrena globosa, L., globe amaranth, bachelor’s button, Sulphur 
Grove, Ohio. 
bachelor’s button, Ala. 


CHENOPODIACE., 


Chenopodium album, L., black weed,! Eastern Long Island. 
Chenopodium capttatum, Watson, garden strawberry, Paris, Me. 
Salicornia ambigua, Michx., lead grass, lead weed,? Southold, L. I. 


PHYTOLACCACE. 
Phytolacca decandra, L., poke berry, poke root,’ Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
cocum, pocum, pigeon berry, West. 
ink bush, ink-berry bush, Southold, L. I. 
haystack weed, Conn. 


POLYGONACE. 


Polygonum aviculare, L., dog-tails, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Polygonum convolvulus, L., wild bean, Oxford County, Me. 
Polygonum dumetorum, L., var. scandens, Gray, wild buckwheat, 
Burnside, S. Dak. 
Polygonum erectum, L., goose grass, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Polygonum orientale, L., Gentleman’s cane, prince’s feather, Sul- 
phur Grove, Ohio. 
kiss-me-over-the-fence, Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio. 
ragged sailor, Paris, Me. 
Polygonum Persicaria, L., heart weed, Oxford County, Me. 
black heart, Lubec, Me. ; Mass. ; South- 
ern Vt. 
Polygonum terrestre, heartsease, Nebr. 
Polygonum (twining species), pull-down, blind weed, Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio. 
Polygonum, sp., heart’s ease, Erie County, Pa. 
Rheum Rhaponticum, L., wine plant, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Rumex crispus, L., narrow dock, curled dock, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Rumex obtusifolius, L., sour dock, poison dock, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 


ARISTOLOCHIACE2. 


Asarum Canadense, L., colt’s foot, West. 
Fanny D. Bergen. 


! Because it stains the fingers black. 

? From its weight in the salt-meadow hay. 

* The friends of J. K. Polk used this plant as their symbol when he was run- 
ning for president, and marked their hats with juice of the berries. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue Society met in Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, on Tues- 
day, December 29, 1896, the First Vice-President, Mr. Stewart 
Culin, presiding. 

In taking the chair, Mr. Culin referred to the loss which the 
Society had suffered in the death of its beloved President, Capt. 
John G. Bourke, of the United States Army. Mr. William Wells 
Newell made remarks in relation to the general sorrow felt by all 
those who had come into contact with Captain Bourke, whose lovable 
qualities were as attractive as his scholarship and intellectual enthu- 
siasm were useful. Miss Alice C. Fletcher particularly emphasized 
the generosity of character which caused Captain Bourke to be the 
most valuable of helpers to students, whom he was at all times 
ready to assist with the data at his disposal, the result of his own 
labors. Prof. Thomas Wilson said that, in admiration of the mental 
virtues of the late President of the Society, it was not to be forgotten 
that first of all he had been a soldier. At the motion of Professor 
Wilson, Miss Fletcher, Dr. Boas, and Professor Wilson were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a resolution on behalf of the Society 
in regard to the death of their President. 

The Chairman said that in the same year had also passed away 
the first president of the Society, Prof. Francis James Child, of 
Harvard University. The Permanent Secretary, in a brief tribute 
to Professor Child, remarked that Professor Child might be consid- 
ered as indirectly the founder of the Society, which had grown out 
of the interest awakened by his labors, and of which he had been the 
encourager and one of the first members. He observed the remark- 
able simplicity and generosity of character belonging to Professor 
Child, which won for him universal love. The Permanent Secre- 
tary was authorized to express in a suitable resolution the sentiment 
of the Society. 

Dr. Boas, on behalf of the city and the University, welcomed the 
Society. He offered, on the part of subscribers in New York in- 
terested in the work of the Society, a fund intended for the pur- 
chase of a valuable manuscript. 

The Permanent Treasurer read the Annual Report of the Council, 
which was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


In making the Eighth Annual Report, the Council have to ex- 
press their sense of the great loss which the Society has suffered in 
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the death of its President. Captain Bourke was deeply interested 
in the success of this organization, and to encourage its enterprises, 
and preside over its meetings, was for him a labor of love. It had 
been his own expectation that retirement from active service would 
have given him an opportunity to occupy his whole time with 
anthropological studies, and with collection in the field of folk-lore. 
The removal of a scholar so generally respected and beloved, follow- 
ing that of J. Owen Dorsey, former Vice-President of this Society, 
leaves a void which cannot be filled. 

The purpose of the American Folk-Lore Society is primarily a 
practical one, namely, to promote the making of a proper record of 
tradition in America. The Council has often pointed out the extent 
of this task, and the inadequacy of the means at hand for its accom- 
plishment. A society of five hundred members, paying three dollars 
each, can do little more than call attention to the imperative char- 
acter of the obligation. An enlargement of this number to fifteen 
hundred would put the affairs of the Society on a much more satis- 
factory footing ; and it does not seem unreasonable to expect from 
the American public such increase. During the year 1896, how- 
ever, the Society has been able to do little more than hold its own. 
Members are requested to do their part in the work of extension, 
and to communicate to the Secretary the names of persons who may 
be willing to assist in the accomplishment of the objects with which 
the Society is engaged. During the year 1896, in addition to the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, the Society has published the fourth 
volume of its series of memoirs, a work by Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, 
entitled “‘Current Superstitions,” being a collection made among 
the English-speaking people of America, in the main of English 
descent. The fifth volume will contain “ Navaho Legends,” edited 
and translated by Dr. Washington Matthews, Major and Surgeon, 
U.S. A. This book, now in hand and nearly ready for the printer, 
will appear in the first months of the following year. The collection 
contains, especially, the “ Origin Legend,” and a Navaho account of 
the creation of the existing world, and the migrations of the tribe. 
It is accompanied by such a body of ethnological notes as will eluci- 
date the relation of the legendary material to ritual and to tribal 
life, and will be extensively illustrated. The Council believes that 
the book will be found a good example of the manner in which 
mythic material should be edited, and of the value which such matter 
has in illustrating tribal life. As this enterprise is of such a char- 
acter as to tax the resources of the Society, the Council commends 
the work to the support of libraries and collectors, in the hope that 
the demand will be sufficient to warrant the continuation of the 
series. 
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In order to obtain means for the publication of its Memoirs, the 
Society has established a publication fund, especially supported by 
contributors, who, in return for the publications of the Society, 
make an annual payment of ten dollars. The sums in this manner 
obtained, however, have not proved adequate to defray the expenses 
of the Memoirs, which have in part been paid for from the surplus 
in the treasury of the Society. The Council understands that such 
payment has been intended for the support of the publications of 
the Society, and in part as a donation, not necessarily to be entirely 
recompensed by the volumes published in the year. The forthcom- 
ing volume of Memoirs will belong to all subscribers to the fund for 
the year 1896, but will also be separately obtainable. 


Herewith is communicated the substance of the Report received 
from the Treasurer :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, December 25, 1895 ‘ : : ; - $1,166.52 
Fees 6f annual members. . . ‘ ° ° ° . 1,318.90 
Subscriptions to the Publication Fund , : : ° - 498.00 
Sales to members through the Secretary. ° ; 34.00 
Sales of publications through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; - 1,001.25 
$4,018.67 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

To Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for manufacturing and mailing 
Journal (Nos. 31-33) .« > , . $1,143.00 
To Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for manufacturing Memoirs (vol. iv.) . 440.69 
Postage, printing of circulars, and other expenses ° . . 226.40 
Salary of clerk employed by the Secretary . ; ° ° - 250.00 
$2,060.09 
Balance on hand, December 28, 1896 . ° ° . ; . 1,958.58 
$4,018.67 


An amendment to the Constitution, offered in 1896, was then pro- 
posed and adopted, as follows : — 

Past presidents of the Society shall, during five years after the 
expiration of their term of office, be ex officio members of the Coun- 
cil. 

The Society proceeded to the election of officers. 

The Permanent Secretary reporting that he had received no addi- 
tional nominations, according to the privilege of members as pro- 
vided by the Rules, the nominations of the Council were announced : 

PRESIDENT, Mr. Stewart Culin, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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First Vicre-PRESIDENT, Prof. Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

Seconp VICE-PRESIDENT, Dr. Frank Boas, Museum of Natural 
History, New York, N. Y. 

CounciLtors (for three years), Dr. Robert Bell, Ottawa, Can. ; 
Mr. Stansbury Hagar, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. Gardner P. Stickney, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Permanent Secretary and Treasurer hold over. 

The Permanent Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for the 
officers as nominated. 

The Permanent Secretary was given authority to arrange the 
time and place of the next Annual Meeting, to be fixed on or about 
December 28, 1897 ; in making such arrangement, he was instructed 
to give preference to the place at which the Psychologists and Nat- 
uralists should meet. The Secretary was also authorized to call a 
summer meeting at the time and place of the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science. The Secretary 
was further instructed to present the thanks of the Society to the 
Baltimore Branch for the invitation to meet in Baltimore in 1897. 

Miss Fletcher gave an account of methods taken in Washington, 
D. C., by the Woman’s Anthropological Society, to promote the 
study of folk-lore. 

As honorary members of the American Folk-Lore Society, on 
nomination of the Council, were elected: Mr. Edwin Sidney Hart- 
land, Highgarth, Gloucester, England ; and Dr. H. Steinthal, Berlin, 
Germany. 

The Society proceeded to listen to the reading of papers, as fol- 
lows :— 

A Star Legend from the Interior of Alaska, and its Analogues 
from other parts of America, Dr. Franz Boas, New York, N. Y. 

The Pyschic Origin of Myth, Pror. D. G. Brinton, M. D., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The Folk-Lore and Mythology of Invention, Dr. A. F. CHAmBEr- 
LAIN, Worcester, Mass. 

Divinatory Diagrams, Mr. STEWART CULIN, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(1) Notes on Certain Early Forms of Ceremonial Expression. (2) 
Ceremonial Hair-cutting among the Omahas and Related Tribes. 
Miss Atice C. FLETCHER, Washington, D. C. 

Weather and the Seasons in Micmac Mythology, Mr. STANssuryY 
Hacar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Folk-Lore of Common Salt, Dr. Ropert M. LAwRENCE, 
Lexington, Mass. 

The Legend of the Holy Grail, Mr. W. W. Newe tt, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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The Mexican Divinatory Calendar, Mr. M. H. Savitie, New 
York, N. Y. 

Negro Folk-Songs, Pror, W. S. Scarsoroucu, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

An Ojibwa Myth, Mr. Harvan I. Smitrn, New York, N. Y. 

On the Tale of “ Bluebeard,” Pror. Toomas Witson, Washington, 
D. Cc. 

The Holy Grail, Rev. CHARLES F, Woop, York, Pa. 

A resolution was adopted expressing the thanks of the Society to 
Columbia College for the courtesy extended to the Society. 

The Society adjourned to meet on or about December 28, 1897, 7 
at such place as should hereafter be appointed. 


LR IR ne PAT 


The Annual Meeting for 1897 has been appointed for Baltimore, 
Md., December, 28. 
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IN MEMORIAM: HORATIO HALE. 


Horatio Hate, the Nestor of American ethnologists, died at 
Clinton, Ontario, December 28, 1896, in his eightieth year, having 
been born at Newport, N. H., May 3, 1817. His mother was Sara 
Josepha Hale (#é Buell), a poet of no mean merit, the author, 
among others, of “Mary had a Little Lamb,” perhaps the most 
popular children’s poem in any tongue; his father, David Hale, an 
eminent lawyer, and a man of literary culture. The qualities of 
both parents seem to have met in the son,—the poetic instinct 
turning to the study of folk-lore and folk-speech, while the legal 
mind survived to keep faithful watch over investigations where 
fancy and exaggeration have misled so many. When his father 
died in 1822, Horatio was the eldest of five children, whom their 
mother supported by the literary labors to which she turned as her 
only resort: in this case, too, the great man owed incomparably 
much to his mother. 

Young Horatio Hale went to Harvard, from which university he 
was graduated in 1837, but seems never to have received from his 
Alma Mater any degree higher than that of A. M. It was while an 
undergraduate at Cambridge that the genius of the man began to 
show itself. The earliest of his scientific papers, a pamphlet entitled 
“Remarks on the Language of the St. John’s or Wlastukweek 
Indians, with a Penobscot Vocabulary” (Boston, 1834), —the au- 
thor’s name is given as H. E. H., — had the following origin, as Mr. 
Hale himself tells in a communication to the late Mr. J. C. Pilling, 
the bibliographer : ““ You may be amused to learn that this youthful 
production of mine was not only written at the age of seventeen, 
during my second year at Harvard, but was printed by myself. 
Some Indians from Maine came —I do not remember how or why 
—and encamped on the college grounds. I took down a vocab- 
ulary from them, and, having a knowledge of typesetting, I took it 
to a printing-office, and there put it into type and printed off fifty 
copies, which I sent to persons whom I thought likely to be inter- 
ested in it.””. This is the only work of the author which bears the 
signature H. E. H., for, to use his own words, “finding that there 
was no other Horatio Hale from whom I needed to be distinguished, 
I dropped this useless and cumbersome adjunct from the time I 
became of age.”’ 

Such was the young enthusiast, who, just after graduation in 1837, 
was appointed philologist to the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion under Captain Charles Wilkes, which sailed round the globe, 
1838-1842. The zeal and enthusiasm of Mr. Hale were unbounded. 
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In 1841, two natives of the Kingsmill Islands were placed by Cap- 
tain Hudson on board the Peacock, in charge of the philologist, — 
the thoroughness of his work appearing from the record, where we 
read that the natives, who remained on the vessel upwards of a 
month, were carefully questioned and examined by Mr. Hale every 
day. Mr. Hale’s contribution to the scientific results of the Expe- 
dition is the sixth volume of the Reports, “ Ethnography and Philo- 
logy,” published in 1846,—a work which, besides possessing for 
many other reasons great and permanent value, may be said to 
have laid the foundations of the ethnography of Polynesia (the 
migration-studies were remarkably acute and foresighted) and of 
the Northwest Coast of America (Mr. Hale’s well-trained ear was 
the first to make order out of the linguistic chaos). 

For the next ten years and more the influence of the father seems 
to have been in the ascendant almost entirely, and Mr. Hale con- 
fined himself to the pursuit of law. Professional interests drew 
him in 1856 to Clinton, Ontario, Canada, where, continuing his 
practice as a lawyer, he settled down, married, and spent the rest of 
his days, his leisure moments being employed in the study of Cana- 
dian Indian tribes (especially the Iroquois of the Six Nation Reser- 
vation, near Brantford, which he frequently visited, and where he 
was always a welcome and honored guest), and the execution of the 
trusts (he served as member of the school board) which his towns- 
men, recognizing his worth, were eager to confer upon him. 

In 1870 Mr. Hale met on the Reservation (near Brantford) the 
last survivor of the Tutelo tribe, — immigrants dwelling in the 
midst of the Iroquois, —and took down a vocabulary of his lan- 
guage, which, upon investigation, proved to belong to the Siouan 
stock. The paper in which this discovery of Mr. Hale's was fully 
disclosed to the scientific world does not appear to have been pub- 
lished until 1883, although the minutes of the American Philoso- 
phical Society of Philadelphia, in whose “ Proceedings” it ultimately 
appeared, records such an essay as having been presented in 1879. 

Another result of Mr. Hale’s discernment is the identification of 
the Cherokee as a member of the Iroquoian family of speech. First 
laid before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Montreal, in April, 1882, the facts concerning the 
Cherokee-Iroquois relationship were incorporated in an interesting 
paper on “Indian Migrations as Evidenced by Language,” which 
appeared in the “ American Antiquarian ”’ for January-April, 1883. 

In 1883 Mr. Hale contributed to Brinton’s “ Library of Aborigi- 
nal American Literature” a volume entitled “ The Iroquois Book of 
Rites,” containing a transcript and interpretation of the ritual in 
use at the “ Condoling Council,” the most important public function 
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among these Indians. In this valuable study Mr. Hale pays deep 
and justifiable tribute to the great intellectual capacity of the 
Iroquois, and rescues from mythology the deeds and achievements 
of Hiawatha, the Onondaga statesman and reformer, whose League 
of Peace is one of the most remarkable achievements of the human 
mind in any age or among any race of men. 

When, in 1884, the British Association appointed a committee to 
undertake an ethnographic survey of the Tribes of Northwestern 
Canada, Mr. Hale was selected as a chief adviser, and the “ Report 
on the Blackfoot Tribes” (1886), and the introduction to the Reports 
(v.-vii.), are from his pen. 

The multiplicity of the Indian dialects of California and Oregon, 
—a fact which seems to have set him thinking through long years, 
—and the investigation of languages invented by little children 
(several of which he personally noted), led Mr. Hale to suggest a 
theory of the origin of the diversities of human languages and dia- 
lects. Having been elected vice-president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, for 1886, his address as 
Chairman of Section H (Anthropology) was devoted to the consid- 
eration of “‘ The Origin of Language and the Antiquity of Speaking 
Man.” In this paper, and in a much more elaborate essay read 
before the Canadian Institute, at Toronto, in April, 1888, and 
printed in the “ Proceedings” of that Society for the same year, is 
set forth, with a wealth of argument and evidence, the view that the 
origin of linguistic diversities of the globe is to be found in the 
language-making instinct of children, a theory that has met with 
considerable favor both in America and in Europe. 

“Race and Language”’ is another topic to which Mr. Hale gave 
not a little attention, a paper on that subject appearing in the 
“Popular Science Monthly” for 1888; and another — “ Language 
as a Test of Mental Capacity ” — in the “ Proceedings and Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada” for 1891, the last being a 
wonderfully interesting and able argumentative essay, leading to 
the conclusion that “ linguistic anthropology is the only true science 
of man.” Ina paper on “The Aryans in Science and History,’ 
read before the American Association in August, 1888, and pub- 
lished in the “ Popular Science Monthly ”’ for March of the follow- 
ing year, Mr. Hale eloquently sets forth the view that, “while the 
conquering energy of the European nations is doubtless due to the 
infusion of Aryan blood, their higher intellectual qualities and their 
love of freedom are derived almost entirely from the earlier races 
who form the main elements in the mixed European breed.” 

The last years of his life were devoted chiefly to studies in the 
mythology and folk-lore of the Iroquois Indians; though he pub- 
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lished in 1890 a brief essay in comparative philology, entitled “ Was 
America peopled from Polynesia?” and a “ Manual of the Oregon 
Trade Language, or Chinook Jargon.” To the “ Journal of Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore” he contributed, between 1888 and 1894, articles on 
‘Huron Folk-Lore” (1.-111.); ‘‘ Adove and Below, a Mythological 
Disease of Language ;” ‘ The Fall of Hochelaga,” — the second an 
attempt to explain myths of origin from the sky and earth, paradise 
legends, etc., the last a valuable addition to the literature of early 
Iroquoian history. An original member of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, and for several years a Councillor, Mr. Hale was 
elected president for 1893, a well-merited recognition of his distin- 
guished scientific attainments. 

An article on the “Iroquois Condoling Council,” in the “Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society” (1895), of which he was a Fellow, and 
a detailed account (appearing posthumously) of “ Four Huron Wam- 
pum Records,” in the “Journal of the Anthropological Institute ” 
for February, 1897, are among his last productions. The first con- 
tains an eloquently worded tribute to Hiawatha and his people, for 
whom Mr. Hale always cherished the deepest affection and the 
highest esteem. 

As a man, —and the writer can speak from personal acquaintance 
and frequent correspondence, — Mr. Hale was candid and sincere 
above all things, helpful and encouraging always, unknowing of that 
hasty and uncourteous spirit which pervades so much of modern 
scientific literature, modest and kindly disposed toward friend and 
opponent alike,—an example, through more than sixty years of 
active life, research, and investigation, that might well serve as an 
inspiration to every young student of science in the land. Of him 
it might have been said with perfect truth :— 

A great man, 


He leaves clean work behind him, and requires 
No sweeper-up of the chips. 
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AtGonKIAN. Slackfoot. To the “American Anthropologist” 
(vol. ix.) for August, 1896, Mr. G. B. Grinnell contributes a brief 
account of “Child-Birth among the Blackfeet” (pp. 286, 287). 
Points of interest are the prayers of the midwives and the painting 
of the new-born child red. —In the “ Transactions of the Canadian 
Institute” (vol. v.) for October, 1896, besides a sketch of the 
“Blackfeet Language”’ (pp. 128-165), Rev. John Maclean has arti- 
cles treating of “‘ The Gesture-Language of the Blackfeet” (pp. 44- 
48), and the “ Picture-Writing of the Blackfeet” (pp. 114-120). 
Mr. Maclean gives details of gestures and adds: “ Distinct from 
the gesture-language proper, there exist several methods of commu- 
nication, as by the arrangement of fires on the prairies in times of 
war, or when travelling, the various modes of the curling smoke 
being used to convey different messages, and piles of stones on the 
prairie marking distances, or indicating some notable event. The 
Indians’ system of telegraphy includes different modes of riding on 
horseback, motions of blankets, and the use of looking-glasses.” 
The main part of the article on “ Picture-Writing ” consists of the 
autobiography of “Many Shots,” a Blackfoot, as pictured on the 
hide of a steer. The author remarks ex passant: “An Indian can 
describe upon the ground with a piece of wood, as I have seen them 
do, the geographical features of the country and various routes.” 

Micmac. Ina “Mélange of Micmac Notes,” in the “ Proc. Amer. 
Assoc. Adv. Sci.” vol. xliv. (pp. 257, 258), Mr. Stansbury T. Hagar 
treats briefly of measures for canoes, counting, the sweat-house, the 
“song of need,” the “ dance of thanks,” etc. 

Ojibwa. ‘Certain Shamanistic Ceremonies of the Ojibwas” is 
the title of a brief article by Harlan I. Smith in the “ American 
Antiquarian ” for September, 1896 (pp. 282-284). It deals chiefly 
with “soul-catching” by the shamans of the Ojibwas of Saginaw 
Bay. Inthe “Proc. Am. Assoc. Adv. Sci.” vol. xliv. (pp. 255, 256), 
Mr. Smith gives in abstract “An Ojibwa Transformation Tale,” — 
the familiar legend of the Robin. 

Passamaquoddy. In the “ National Geographical Magazine” (vol. 
viii.) for January, 1897 (pp. 16-24), Dr. A. S. Gatschet has an inter- 
esting essay entitled “ All Around the Bay of Passamaquoddy, with 
the Interpretation of its Indian Names of Localities.” Origins and 
meanings of some thirty place-names are given, the most noteworthy 
being : Norumbega (= Penobscot, nalambigi; Passamaquoddy, nala- 
bégik, “ still-water stretch’) and Passamaquoddy (= Passamaquoddy, 
peskédémakddi, “ pollock plenty ”’). 
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ATHAPASCAN. Carrier. Rev. A. G. Morice, whose contributions 
to Tinné sociology and linguistics have been of such marked value, 
publishes in the “Transactions of the Canadian Institute ” (vol. v.) 
for October, 1896 (pp. 1-36), “ Three Carrier Myths,” with notes 
and comments. These tales — ‘“ Pursued by the Mother’s Head,” 
“The Burning Down of a Country,” and “ Made Celestial ’’ —are 
from the Carrier Indians of British Columbia, and though the Eng- 
lish version only is given, the statement of Father Morice, “I speak 
Carrier more fluently than English, or even my native French,” 
shows that the translations can be relied upon as accurately render- 
ing the aboriginal thought-content. In the first myth figure a woman 
(killed by her husband after she has had connection with two ser- 
pents) and her two children, outcasts and wanderers; while the 
conclusion is the familiar Athapascan deluge-myth. The pursuit of 
the children by the mother’s head, and the casting of obstacles be- 
hind them, open the way toa wide field of comparisons. The second 
myth really tells how the woodpecker “got the end of his tail 
burned, so that it is to this day coal-colored.” The third myth tells 
of a virgin who gave birth to four pups (three male, one female), 
who, after some adventures, were translated to the skies and became 
the group of Orion ; the old woman, who had caused them (for de- 
ceiving her) to go up into the sky, being also translated (by their 
mother) into the morning star. 

Navaho. In the “ Land of Sunshine” (Los Angeles), vol. v. No. 5, 
October, 1896, Dr. Washington Matthews writes of “Songs of the 
Navahoes.”’ 

British Cotumsia. In the “ Bulletin of the American Geograph- 
ical Society” (vol. xxvii. 1896) Dr. F. Boas has a general article on 
“ The Indians of British Columbia.” 

IRoguoIAN. To the “ Proc. of the Amer. Association ” (vol. xliv.) 
Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt contributes (pp. 241-250) an interesting and 
valuable paper on “The Cosmogonic Gods of the Iroquois.” 
Among the deities discussed — etymologies of their names being 
given — are Tha-ro*-hya-wa”-ko", E-ya’-ta-hé*’-tsik, Yoskeha’, Ta- 
wiskara’, Hi’’-no", Ra-wéfi-ni’-yo’. Aataentsic (“she of the swar- 
thy body”) is interpreted as “the goddess of night and the earth ;” 
Yoskeha’ (“dear little sprout”), as the god of life and growth; 
Tawiskara’ (“the ice one’’), as the opponent of Yoskeha’; Ra-wé- 
fii’-yo’ (“the great-voiced’’), as the great god of thunder. In the 
same publication (p. 257) Rev. W. M. Beauchamp has an abstract 
of a paper on “ An Iroquois Condolence.” 

KwakiuTt. In the “Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie” 
(Bd. ix. 1896), Dr. F. Boas publishes (Suppl. pp. I-9) some “ Songs 
of the Kwakiutl Indians”’ of British Columbia. The texts (in 
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Kwakiutl) are given of two children’s songs, three love-songs, a song 
for a game of cat’s cradle, two prayers to the sun, and three war- 
songs. Of most of them the tunes also are given, as recorded by 
Prof. J. C. Fillmore on the phonograph, and by Dr. Boas as written 
down from the singing of the Indians themselves. — The “ Sixth 
Report on the Indians of British Columbia” (Brit. Assoc., Liver- 
pool Meeting, 1896), by Dr. Boas, is devoted chiefly to ethnographic 
and linguistic notes on the Kwakiutl (pp. 1-12, 17-18); shamans 
(texts and translations of five songs are given), birth-customs and 
superstitions, burial ceremonies and superstitions, games and folk-lore, 
being all briefly discusssed. — In a pamphlet of nine pages (Berlin, 
1896), entitled “Die Entwickelung der Geheimbiinde der Kwakiutl- 
Indianer,” the same authority treats of the origin and development 
of secret societies among these Indians. 

Nortuwest Coast. In the “ American Antiquarian” (vol. xviii. 
1896) Mr. James Wickersham writes briefly of “ Some Northwest 
Burial Customs” (pp. 204-206); and in the same periodical (pp. 
274-276) Mr. James Deans tells “What Patlatches are” and 
“ When Patlatchers are observed” (pp. 329-331). — In “ Science” 
(n. s. vol. iv.) for July 24, 1896, Dr. F. Boas discusses (pp. 101- 
103) “The Decorative Art of the Indians of the North Pacific 
Coast,” coming to the conclusion that “there are a great number 
of cases of decoration which cannot be considered totemistic, but 
which are either symbolic or suggested by the shape of the object 
to be decorated.” 

Pursios. oki. The Snake Dance of the Moki is the subject 
of a brief article by C. Marsillon— “Les Indiens Moki et leur 
danse de serpent ””— in “ Nature” (Paris), vol. xxiv. (1896), pp. 387- 
391. — “ The Ornithological Vocabulary of the Moki Indians,” by 
Dr. E. A. Mearns, in the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. ix.) for 
December, 1896 (pp. 391-403), is a most valuable and interesting 
contribution to the zodlogy of these Indians. The names of some 
225 species and varieties of birds in Moki are given, with the proper 
ornithological appellations and a few etymologies. A short vocab- 
ulary of general terms relating to bird life and nature is also in- 
cluded. Dr. Mearns remarks: “In the accompanying list I have 
included all species of Arizona birds for which I could obtain any 
name, although some of them were manifestly coined at the moment. 
The bird was invariably held in hand, or, whenever possible, shown 
to them alive, at the time its Moki appellation was transcribed.” — 
Ethno-botany receives a noteworthy addition in the paper of Walter 
Hough, “ The Hopi in Relation to their Plant Environment,” in the 
same journal for February, 1897, pp. 33-43. Mr. Hough gives the 
Indian names and uses of 144 species of plants (“there are probably 
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not over 150 indigenous species in the environment ’’), distributed 
as follows: Agriculture and forage, 11; arts, 16; architecture, 4; 
domestic life, 10; dress and adornment, 6; folk-lore, 10; food, 40; 
medicine, 29; religion, 18. The following observation of the author 
is interesting: “ There is quite a contrast between the vegetarian 
Hopi and the meat-eating tribes like the Apache and Navaho ; and 
the contrast extends to physique and character, to roving and seden- 
tary life, to agriculture and hunting, and to skill in the arts. This 
also points to the distinct origin of the Hopi under more favorable 
culture.’’— Another very valuable paper is that of Dr. J. W. Fewkes 
on “ Tusayan Totemic Signatures”’ (illustrated), in the ‘‘ American 
Anthropologist” for January, 1897 (pp. 1-11). Figures and explana- 
tions are given of 116 totemic signs ; and doubtless, as Dr. Fewkes 
suggests, new light will be thrown by these upon the pictographs 
of the region in question. This branch of the Shoshonean family 
seems to be vouchsafed increased and improved attention. (See 
Uto-Aztecan.) 

Tantoan. In the “Land of Sunshine” (vol. iv.) for May, 1896, 
Prof. J. C. Fillmore publishes “ Two Tigua Folk-Songs ” (illustrated). 

Zuni. F. H. Cushing’s “Outlines of Zufi Creation Myths ” (see 
“Journal of American Folk-Lore,” vol. ix. pp. 233-235), occupying 
pages 320-447 of the “ Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology,” is by far the most valuable addition of the year to the 
literature of the Pueblos. — Of general interest are the following : 
S. D. Peet’s “ A Study of the High Cliff-Dwellings and Cave-Towns,” 
in the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xviii. pp. 285-302); de Na- 
daillac’s “Les Cliff-dwellers,” in the “ Revue des questions scien- 
tifiques ” (Louvain), vol. x. (n. s.), 1896, pp. 353-414; Peet's “ Early 
American Explorations among the Pueblos,” in the “ American 
Antiquarian,” vol. xviii. (1896), pp. 228-245; and “The Stone Idols 
of New Mexico ; a description of those belonging to the Historical 
Society” (Santa Fé, 1896), a pamphlet of 12 pages. — A paper of 
great value is Mr. F. W. Hodge’s “ Pueblo Indian Clans” in the 
“American Anthropologist” for October, 1896 (pp. 345-352), re- 
plete with details of interest. The names and distribution of the 
various clans are given in alphabetical as well as tabular form. 
The number of persons to a clan is stated to average as follows: 
Tewa, 12.9; San Juan, 24.77; Santa Clara, 15; San Ildefonso, 5.1; 
Nambe, 7.18; Tesuque, 22.75; Hano, 20.12; Zufi, 124.69; Jemez, 
38.9: Sia, 6.62; San Felipe, 25.18; Cochiti, 6.15; Santa Ana, 
36.14; Acoma, 40.43; Laguna, 63.5 (average of Keres, 31.07). 

SALISHAN. In the “ Bulletin of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History”’ (vol. viii.) for November 20, 1896, Mr. James Teit 
publishes, edited by Dr. Boas, “A Rock-Painting of the Thompson 
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River Indians, British Columbia.” This pictographic record is of 
great value: “ According to the custom of the Thompson River 
Indians, who form a branch of the Salishan family, girls on reaching 
maturity must retire to the hills, where they undergo a long ccre- 
mony of purification, and make offerings to secure good luck. At 
the end of this period they record their offerings and the ceremonies 
that they have performed on a boulder.” Such a rock-painting is 
here discussed. 

Siouan. Two notable contributions to the literature of the 
Siouan tribes are Miss Alice Fletcher’s elaborate essay on ‘The 
Sacred Pole of the Omaha Tribe,” in the “ Proceedings of the Amer. 
Assoc. Adv. Sci.” (vol. xliv. pp. 270-280), and the late Rev. J. Owen 
Dorsey’s account of “Omaha Dwellings, Furniture, and Imple- 
ments,” forming pages 262-288 of the “Thirteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology.” 

Tanoan. See Pueblos. 

Tarascan. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. x.) for 
February, 1897, Prof. Frederick Starr discusses some “Stone Images 
from Tarascan Territory, Mexico” (pp. 45-47), pointing out the 
“occurrence in Tarascan territory of stone figures with upraised 
faces, of the same type as the Tennessee figures ” (given in Thrus- 
ton’s “ Antiquities of Tennessee”). The upturned face, Professor 
Starr inclines to think, indicates adoration. — A notable addition to 
Tarascan literature is: ‘‘de la Grasserie, Raoul et Nicolas Leon. 
Langue Tarasque: grammaire, dictionnaire, textes” (Paris, 1896, 
293 pp-). 

TiinkiT. A work of general interest is: Knapp, Frances, and 
Reta L. Childe, “Thlinkets of Southeastern Alaska” (Chicago, 
1896, 197 pp.) 

TsimsHIAN. In his “Sixth Report on the Indians of British 
Columbia,” B. A. A. S., 1896), Dr. F. Boas has a few notes (pp. 12- 
14) on the “ Houses of the Tsimshian and Niska’ Indians.” 

Uro-AztTecan. Mexico. Among the articles of general interest 
may be mentioned: Opel’s “ Die altmexikanischen Mogsaiken,” in 
“Globus” (vol. Ixx. pp. 4-13); Hartman’s “ Indianer i nordvestra 
Mexiko,” in “Ymer” (Stockholm), 1895-96, pp. 272-290; and 
Seler’s “G6tzendienerei in den heutigen Indianern Mexikos,” in 
the “Internat. Arch. f. Ethnographie,” Bd. ix. (1896), pp. 367-370. 
Not much can be said for the article of E. Beauvois, “ Pratiques et 
institutions religieuses d’origine chrétienne chez les Méxicains du 
moyen Age,” in the “ Revue des questions scientifiques” (Louvain), 
vol. x. (2. s.), 1896, pp. 166-211. — By far the most valuable publica- 
tion of the past year is the Duc de Loubat’s edition of the Vatican 
Codex, “Codice Messicano. No. 3773” (Roma, 1896). 
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Ute. Inthe “Popular Science Monthly ” (vol. 1.) for December, 
1896 (pp. 201-214), Mabel L. Miller writes of “The So-called Cali- 
fornia ‘ Diggers,’” treating of manners and customs, industries, 
implements, marriage, childbirth, sweat-dances, medicine, religion, 
burial customs, legends, etc. Interesting is the myth of the dead 
pine-tree in Homer Lake that turns around once every year “when 
a great water spirit imprisoned in its base raises its head to take a 
look at the world.’’—In the “American Anthropologist ” (vol. ix.) 
for July, 1896 (pp. 237-244), Mr. Verner Z. Reed describes in detail 
“The Ute Bear Dance,” the chief social affair of these Indians. 
The author “attended and participated in the annual Bear Dance of 
the Ute Indians, held in March, 1893, by the Southern Ute tribe in 
their reservation in Colorado.” The article is illustrated with sev- 
eral reproductions of photographs. 

Zuni. See Pueblos. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Maya. In “Globus” (vol. Ixx. 1896, pp. 37-39), E. Férstemann 
writes briefly of “ Neue Mayaforschungen.’”’—A very important 
volume for the student of Mayan linguistics and folk-lore is Dr. 
Otto Stoll’s “Die Sprache der Ke’kchi Indianer” (Leipzig, 1896, 
viii-221 pp.), which forms the second part of his work on the Maya 
languages of the Pokom group. 

NicaraGua. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xviii. 1896), 
Mr. John Crawford publishes (pp. 269-273), “A Story of the Ame- 
rique Indians of Nicaragua.” 





SOUTH AMERICA. 


ARAUCANIAN. Dr. Rodolfo Lenz continues the publication of 
his valuable and interesting “Estudios Araucanos,” appearing 
originally in the “Anales de la Universidad de Chile.” No. 4, 
“Trozos minores en Picunche i Huilliche”” (Santiago, 1896, pp. 117- 
126), consists of an account of the “Threshing Festival” of the 
Indians of Collipulli, told in the Picunche dialect with translation ; a 
historical episode of the War of Independence, told in the Huilliche 
dialect of Osorno, with translation; an account of the eruption of 
the volcano Calbuco, told in the Huilliche dialect, with translation ; 
“The Arrival of the Stranger;’’ and the “Song of the Drunken 
Man,” in the Huilliche dialect, with translation. It would seem that 
these festivals were wont to be accompanied with sexual orgies, and 
the threshing song hardly bears translation. No. 5, “ Didlogos en 
Dialecto Pehuenche Chilefio” (Santiago, 1896, pp. 127-175), is made 
up of 345 sentences in Pehuenche, with translation into the Spanish, 
the report of a conversation with an Indian named Calvun in Febru- 
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ary, 1896. No. 6, “Cuentos Araucanos referidos por el Indio Cal- 
vun” (Santiago, 1896, pp. 177-219), contains thirteen animal tales in 
Pehuenche and Spanish, with explanatory notes: “The Vulture,” 
“The Vulture and the Fox,” “The Fox and the Hornet,” “The 
Fox and the Tiger,” “ The Fox and the Thrush,” “The Bird called 
‘Caminante,’” “The Fox, Lion, and Armadillo,” “The Free Colt 
and the Mule,” “The Golden Chicken,” “The Tiger and the Fox.” — 
Perhaps the most interesting of all Dr. Lenz’s publications is his 
“ Araukanische Marchen und Erzahlungen, mitgeteilt von Segundo 
Jara” (Kalvun), Valparaiso, 1896, 72 pp. 8°. After a general 
ethnographic introduction come: Mythologic Tales (pp. 15-36) ; 
Animal Tales (pp. 37-47); Tales of European Origin (pp. 48-57) ; 
various stories and tales (pp. 58-65) ; The Song of Marifiamko (p. 
65); and The Woman’s Song (pp. 65, 66). The Spanish-Indian ver- 
sion (No. 6) must be referred to constantly, since, in the German 
collection, no Indian texts are given. Though the mythological tales 
are of pure Araucanian origin, and some of them quite old, they all 
bear more or less evidence of the Spanish Conquest and its results. 
The animal tales exhibit the usual transference of men’s actions and 
passions to the lower creation. The two tales of European origin, 
“The Three Sisters” and “The Three Brothers,” date from per- 
haps the last century, told probably by some Spanish soldier to his 
Indian wife. 

ARGENTINE, ETc. J. B. Ambrosetti continues his studies of the 
aborigines of the Argentine Republic. In “Globus” (vol. Ixix. 
1896) he discusses (pp. 155-158) the “ Grottenbilder (Cave Pictures) 
of Cara-huasi.” — Another useful paper is the study of the serpent 
symbol on Calchaqui burial pottery, — “ El simbolo de la serpiente 
en laalfareria funeraria de la region Calchaqui ” (Buenos Aires, 1896, 
14 pp.). — “The Tiger Indian” (“ La legenda del Yaguareté-Aba,” 
Buenos Aires, 1896, 16 pp.), of which another account — “ Yaguareté- 
Aba. Der Werwolfglauben be iden siidamerikanischen Indianer” 
— appears in “Globus” (vol. lxx. 1896, p. 272), is an interesting 
contribution to werwolf-literature. — In linguistics Ambrosetti pub- 
lishes an account of the languages of the Kaingangue group, — 
“Studio de las lenguas del grupo Kaingangue (Parana),” Buenos 
Aires, 1896, 52 pp. —In the “Archivio per ]’'Antropologia” (vol. 
xxvi. 1896) Prof. Paolo Mantegazza discusses (pp. 61-68), under the 
title, “ Gli Indiani Calchaqui e le ultime scoperte etnologiche dell’ 
Ambrosetti nell’ Alto Parana e nella Provincia di Salta, Republica 
Argentina,” Ambrosetti’s latest discoveries. — A general work of 
some pretensions is D. Granada’s “ Resefia historico descriptiva de 
antiquas y modernas supersticiones del Rio de la Plata”’ (Montevideo, 
1896, 500 pp. 8°), an account of ancient and modern superstitions 
of the Rio de la Plata. 
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Brazit AND Guiana. Inthe “Mem. Soc. Geog. Ital.” (Roma), 
vol. vi. (1896), G. Boggiani publishes (pp. 237-293) a study of the 
Caduvei of the Matto Grosso, — “I Caduvei: studio intorno ad una 
tribu indigena dell’ Alto Paraguay nel Matto Grosso (Brasile).”” — 
As a reprint from the “‘ Revue de Linguistique ” appears an account 
of the Galibis, with a vocabulary of their language, — “ Biet, Antoine. 
Les Galibis. Tableau véritable de leurs mceurs, avec un vocab- 
ulaire de leur langue. Revu et publié par Aristidé Marre” (Paris, 
1896, 110 pp.). 

Peru. Peruvian mythology and folk-lore receive a considerable 
addition to their literature in F. Diune’s “ Légendes péruviennes” 
(Tours, 1896, 107 pp.). 


GENERAL. 


ARCHZOLOGY AND History. In the “Parkman Club Publica- 
tions,” No. 4 (Milwaukee, 1896), Mr. F. T. Terry has an article (pp. 
59-82), “The Aborigines of the Northwest: a Glance into the 
Remote Past.”’ — Prof. John Campbell’s “ Aboriginal American In- 
scriptions in Phonetic Characters,” in the “Transactions of the 
Canadian Institute’ (vol. v. 1896, pp., 53-63), is another of this 
author’s fanciful creations. 

ArTs AND Inventions. The following articles are all careful 
studies of great interest and value : Fowke, G., “Stone Art” (“ Rep. 
Bur. Ethnol.” xiii. pp. §7-178) ; Mason, O. T., “ Primitive Travel 
and Transportation” (“ Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus.” 1894), Washington, 
1896, pp. 237-293); McGuire, J. D., “A Study of the Primitive 
Method of Drilling” (Ibid. pp. 623-676). 

Eruno-potany. In the “American Journal of Pharmacy”’ (vol. 
Ixvii. 1896), V. Havard has a brief account of “ Drink Plants of the 
North American Indians” (pp. 265-268). 

ETHNOGRAPHY, ETHNOLOGY, SocioLocy. A book of great inter- 
est and permanent value to the folk-lorist is Ernst Grosse’s “Die 
Formen der Familie und die Formen der Wirthschaft (Leipzig, 1896, 
vi-245 pp. 8°).” — Useful also is the following: “ Untrodden Fields 
of Anthropology: observations on the esoteric manners and customs 
of semi-civilized peoples, being a record by a French army surgeon 
of thirty years’ experience in Asia, Africa, and America’”’ (Paris, 
1896, 2 vols.). 

Games. In an article “On American Lot-games as Evidence of 
Asiatic Intercourse before the Time of Columbus,” in the “ Intern. 
Arch. f. Ethnogr.” (vol. ix. 1896), Dr. E. B. Tylor enters (pp. 55- 
67) upon a by no means successful attempt to use fato//i and kin- 
dred games as evidence of the Asiatic origin of certain aspects of 
American Indian culture. 
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MepicinE. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xviii.) for 
September—October, 1896, Mr. J. H. McCormick discusses “The 
Psychological Development of Medicine.” 

Sones, ETc. In the “Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sci.” (vol. xliv.), 
Miss Alice Fletcher has (pp. 281-284) a brief general article on 
“Indian Songs and Music. 

Symsotism. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xviii. 1896), 
Rev. S. D. Peet treats of “ Astronomical Symbols in America” (pp. 
174-189). —To the “Proceedings of the American Association ”’ 
(vol. xiv.), Prof. F. W. Putnam and Mr. C. C. Willoughby contribute 
a detailed and illustrated (pp. 302-322) paper on “Symbolism in 
Ancient American Art.”—In the “American Anthropologist ” 
(vol. x.) for February, 1897, Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh discusses (pp. 
48-53) ‘‘ Death-Masks in Ancient American Pottery.” 

The year 1896 will be notable, in the history of the literature of 
American Folk-Lore and Mythology, for the appearance of the third 
thoroughly revised edition (Philadelphia, 1896. 11, 13-360 pp. 8vo) 
of Dr. D. G. Brinton’s “The Myths of the New World. A Treatise 
on the Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of America,” — 
a work that has long been and always will be a standard and inspir- 
ing book. 


A. FC. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


A Voopoo FESTIVAL NEAR NEW ORLEANS. —A reporter of the New 
Orleans “ ‘Times-Democrat,” June 24, 1896, gives an account of an expedi- 
tion in search of the Voodoo orgies said to be still occasionally kept up in 
that city on St. John’s Eve. The writer says that, although twenty years 
ago any person might easily have witnessed the dances, in these later years 
the celebration has taken on so much secrecy that the police are incredu- 
lous of the existence of any such thing. A physician, however, who had 
occasion to treat a colored female servant, was able to obtain from her 
directions as to the locality of the meeting, and in company with this per- 
son describes his adventures, the scene being on Bayou St. John. The 
reporter affirms that he was able to witness the ceremonies from conceal- 
ment in neighboring rushes. These rites consisted in building a large fire, 
in dance on the part of a central personage, the destruction of a black cat, 
and its devouring raw. The scene concluded with an orgie, in which the 
savage actors ended by tearing off their garments. Such is the theatrical 
description, given with various adornments, and with the words of a song 
said to be chanted on the occasion: “ Au joli cocodri— Vini gro cocodri 
— Mo pas ouar cocodri zombi!— Yo! Ya! Colombo!” 


SUPERSTITION RELATING TO CROSSED FEATHERS. — It is somewhat sin- 
gular to find in a French journal, a recent number of “ Le Journal d’hygiéne ”’ 
(our correspondent does not furnish indications as to the number), mention 
of a superstition said to belong to the population of a town in Michigan, of 
Dutch extraction, named Graafschap. In case of sickness resisting all 
efforts of physicians, the difficulty is attributed to the machinations of a 
devil supposed to reside in feathers. The feather pillows and feather beds 
of the village are then examined, and, if any feathers are found crossed, 
these are thrown into the fire, as connected with the diabolical agency. In 
one of these examinations, the wind having dispersed the feathers, conster- 
nation resulted ; and at the time of the writer’s observation it was usual to 
plunge into boiling water any hen or goose found to exhibit on its body 
crossing feathers. So gravely states the French correspondent. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CERTAIN CANADIAN SupeERsTiTIONsS. — The following sayings were jotted 
down while teaching one summer in a Canadian settlement in the far West. 
They are a very provincial people. I found Irish, Scotch, and French 
Canadians coming from widely separated parts of Canada to have the 
same accent and use the same words, phrases, and sayings. ‘There seems 
to be something distinctively Canadian about their use of food stuffs, 
manner of cooking, keeping house, plan of buildings, and general appear- 


ance of their farms. 
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Their folk-tales are mostly Irish and Scotch. They believe in luck and 
lucky and unlucky days ; signs and dreams; charms, omens, and presenti- 
ments. Friday is considered an unlucky day and many will not begin any 
work on that day. Wednesday is thought to be alucky day. For a woman 
to call on New Year’s Day brings bad luck. To have three lights burning 
on a table at the same time is a sign of bad luck. A common saying among 
them is, — 

A whistling girl and a crowing hen 

Always come to some bad end. 
In this case the hen should be killed because it foretells bad news. To 
kill a cat or break a mirror foretells seven years of bad luck. 

A curious belief among them is that pork will shrink in cooking if the 
animal is killed when the moon is on the decline. Therefore every one 
kills pigs when the moon is new. 

Then they believe indreams. To dream of muddy water foretells trouble 
or sickness ; to dream of fire is a sign of hasty news. One woman tells me 
that when she dreams of fire she always hears of a death in the direction of 
the fire. ‘To dream of those who are dead insures news from far-off living 
friends. They say that “dreams go by opposites.” 

One old Irish lady whom I knew always took three sips of water in the 
name of the Trinity as a charm for hiccoughs. She also used a charm for 
nose bleed which I cannot now recall. For a bird to fly against a window 
is an ill omen, or for a black cat to come to one’s house. 

Many of their sayings in regard to marriage are peculiar. A bride should 
not work on her own wedding dress; she should take some salt on her 
wedding journey to insure good luck. For the bride to carry silver during 
the ceremony is a safeguard against poverty. As is everywhere common, 
she should also wear — 

Something old and something new 
Something borrowed and something blue. 


It is a common belief among the Irish that some are born to see the 
supernatural. Many of their sayings and beliefs in regard to sickness, 
death, and burial are peculiar. They believe that if a person who is 
dangerously ill is better on Sunday it is a sure sign he is going to die. A 
limp corpse foretells another death. A Scotch and Irish Canadian woman 
told me she never knew this sign to fail. They say that deaths are more 
liable to occur on Saturday night. No one could tell why, but all thought 
such to be the case. An Irishman to whom I am indebted for much of 
my information told me that when his grandfather was dead a woman of 
the neighborhood who had a child with a birthmark on its face came to 
the house and wished to rub the hand of the dead man over the mark. 
After doing so the mark disappeared. My Irish friend believed that a 
corpse possesses some healing virtues. He also told me that the “ Ban- 
shees,” little women who are always combing their hair, follow those of 
pure Celtic stock and cry when one is going to die. The friends of the 
person can hear them, but no one else. One of their sayings is: — 


Happy is the corpse that the rain rains on, 
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believing that such a person is in heaven. They say that the next funeral 
will come from the direction of the side of the grave on which they first 
strike when filling it after the coffin is lowered. An old lady whom I 
knew had her shroud made for several years before she died, and always 
entertained visitors by showing it. 
Alice M. Leeson. 
Forest River, NORTH DAKOTA. 


FOLK-MEDICINE AMONG PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. — In households which 
pin their faith to the skirts of medical science, this is indeed a trying time. 
Not so, however, among the Pennsylvania Germans, for they are, if not 
superior to, at least independent of all schools of medicine old and new. 

In every community where dwell these descendants of the Fatherland 
are found several elderly women who practise the art of “ powwowing.” 
As a usual thing, each person cures one special disease, keeping the method 
of treatment a profound secret. 

Powwowing proper consists in the secret use of an incantation or charm, 
accompanied by appropriate movements. These charms are highly valued 
and may not be lightly dealt with. They lose their virtue if a woman tells 
them to another woman, but a woman may tell them to a man or a man to 
a woman. As I know but one man who powwows, one must believe that 
Pennsylvania Dutch women, unlike their sisters, are able to keep a secret. 

The method of treatment is as follows: In curing a case of erysipelas, 
for instance, the practitioner, if she may be so called, enters the patient’s 
presence with a skein of red woollen yarn. With this she takes careful 
measurements about the head, chest, and limbs. During the process she 
“says words”? —that is, repeats the charm in an undertone, so low that 
neither patient nor bystanders can distinguish their meaning. As the 
names of the Trinity usually form a part of the charm, I judge this is why 
it is so called. 

She then takes the red woollen threads, on which the measurements are 
indicated by knots, and smokes them in a barrel over a fire, after the primi- 
tive fashion of curing hams — curing her patient at the same time. 

Should the patient fail to recover, he may be subjected to another mode 
of treatment. Erysipelas is also called wild fire. The method of treat- 
ment as given to me is thus : — 

“Take fire and pass around three times, saying each time these words : 
‘Tame fire, take away wild fire.’ Say them morning, night, and morn- 


” 


ing. 

There are those who “ blow out ” burns, as it is called. This is firmly 
believed in by many people who claim to be otherwise free from super- 
Stition. 

“ The blessed Virgin went over the land. 

“ What does she carry in her hand? 

“ A fire-brand. 

“Eat not in thee. Eat not further around. In the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

So saying these words, stroke slowly three times with your right hand 
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over it, bending the same downward one, two, and three times; and blow 
three times, each time three times.” 

One more will serve to show the character of these incantations. 

“For stopping of blood. Pass around the place with finger or hand, 
saying these words three times. — “ Christ’s wounds were never bound. In 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Children’s diseases are almost always treated thus. This is especially 
true of what is called “the go-backs,” commonly known as child’s con- 
sumption. This seems to me a most descriptive term, for under the influ- 
ence of this disease the child literally “ goes back” — grows thin and pale, 
loses appetite and vigor. It appears scarcely rational, then, to pass the 
long-suffering infant dackwards through a horse-collar, which is still 
warm from wear. (Why not reverse the process ?) 

The horse-collar, however, is said to be the modern and homely substi- 
tute for the “ holed stone ” of the Druids. 

I think the same method is used when the child is “ liver-growed.” 
What this mysterious term indicates I have never been able to understand. 
The most intelligible explanation I have ever received is that the child’s 
liver grows fast to its back-bone. 

This is not strictly powwowing, being unaccompanied by “ the words,” 
nor are the following remedies. 

The “ go-backs ” is also cured by measurements, as in erysipelas, and the 
strings are hung on a gate which is in constant use. As they wear away, 
recovery progresses. Croup is banished by taking a lock of hair from the 
crown of the child’s head. A hole is bored in a tree, the hair inserted, a 
plug of wood driven in and cut off close to the bark. When the child 
grows as tall as the plug is in the tree, he will be free from croup. 

Tetter is cured by washing the face in May-dew, while a charm is re- 
peated ; shingles, by sprinkling the affected parts with blood from a 
recently amputated black cat’s tail. 

The old custom of carrying potatoes and “ buckeyes ” in the pocket for 
the relief of rheumatism is too widespread to repeat. The placing of a 
razor beneath the sheet where the affected joint will rest is not so common, 
but quite as reliable. 

Still another cure for erysipelas is this. Kill and cut open a dog, place 
the feet in the cavity upon the entrails. An heroic remedy, surely. 

Quinsy is cured by binding a toad upon the throat. For this purpose, 
neighboring cellars are searched and a yellow toad found — that is, one 
bleached by living in darkness. I have been told of one case in which the 
toad turned green in fifteen minutes and died in thirty. The cure is 
vouched for. 

The people who believe in these remedies are by no means densely igno- 
rant, though I suppose we must grant that they are superstitious. Among 
the adherents to this manner of healing are ministers, teachers, and acute 
men of business. 

Among the younger people of this class, there is a not uncommon atti- 
tude of disbelief ; but in continued illness they are likely to revert to the 
old methods brought by their remote ancestors from Germany, held for 
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several generations in Pennsylvania, and by no means left among the 


mountains at the time of the emigration to the West. 
Emma Gertrude White. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


Tue TALE OF THE WiLp Cat: A CHILD’s GamEe.— The person who 
tells the tale of the Wild Cat has a slate and pencil, or a piece of paper 


and lead pencil, and begins thus: Once there was an old man 

who built himself a house. This is how he built it. nt 
Then he put a VY partition in it so as to 

have two rooms. Then he put 4 window in each 
room. ‘Then he put a chimney in each room. Then 
he planted some grass beside s a the door. Then 
he thought it would be nice to <7 have a dairy for 
his milk, butter, etc., near his house, so he 
built a dairy near the house. This is the dairy. Then he 
put a path to the dairy. Well, one night 
he heard a noise, and thought it was at 


the dairy, so he went out of his house 
and fell down thus; ran on again, fell 














again ; ran on again, fell again ; climbed 
up every time. Fell again, climbed up 
again, ran up to the dairy, and found it 
was only a wild cat, and this is the wild 
cat. Of course, when one draws it one 
tells the story and draws it at the same 





time, not as I have done in seven or eight 
drawings. Children of less than ten will 





enjoy it. These diagrams (to dignify them 
by such a title) might be improved upon, 
but they are very rude primitive drawings at any rate. I will try another way. 


rst fall. 2d 3d. 4th. 








Draw 1st. 2d. 3d. 4th. sth. 6th. 
The dairy. 
Dincaeaslel ’ 
X 7 ~N | 7 < <r oa 
= 


7th. Dairy path. 8th. The four falls. 











st. ad. 3d. 4th fall. 


And, after all, only a wild cat, as you see. 
Mavup G. Ear -y. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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the Tue St. Kitts Mrrace Pray. — In No, XXXV., vol. ix., page 296, at the 
suggestion of Mr. C. C. Bombaugh, of Baltimore, Md., was pointed out the 
literary origin of the words given by Mr. A. M. Williams as employed in this 
play. It would be of interest to obtain information as to the manner in 

ho which such maskings are kept up in other British colonies. At the time of 

er the New Year, performances of a character more or less saturnalian were 

? not long ago common in most American cities ; the memory of living per- 
sons might furnish information. The custom of masking is said here and 
there to have been extended even to festivals distinctively American, such 

ch as Thanksgiving; but I am not aware of any printed report concerning 

en such customs. 

= LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

ht ANNUAL MEETING, 1897.— The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 

. can Folk-Lore Society has been appointed to be held in Baltimore, Md. 


December 28, 1897. 


Boston. — Friday, November 20. The regular meeting was held at the 
residence of Drs. Emily and Augusta Pope, 163 Newbury Street. In the 
) absence of Prof. F. W. Putnam, Mr. Dana Estes, Vice-President, presided. 

Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, had been expected to lecture on 
“The Psychic Origin of Myths,” but owing to a rearrangement of the dates 
of his lectures in Providence, R. I., was unable to be present. After read- 
ing Dr. Brinton’s note of explanation, Mr. Estes introduced Mr. W. W. 
Newell, who read a paper on “The Holy Grail.” Mr. Newell gave an 
account of the earliest forms of the tales connected with the Grail, espe- 
cially the Perceval of Crestien of Troyes, and the Parzival of Wolfram of 
Eschenbach. Mr. Newell regarded the stories relating to this theme as 
literary, not traditional, and was of opinion that they all depended on the 
poem of Crestien. The Grail, therefore, had never belonged to folk-lore, 
properly so called, that is, to traditional literature. The form of the legend 
in which it is connected with Galahad was later, and this personage an 
invention of the end of the twelfth century. 

Friday, December 18. The regular meeting was held at the residence 
of Mrs. W. B. Kehew, 317 Beacon Street. Professor Putnam presided, and 
the paper of the evening*was given by Mr. Frederick S. Arnold, of Cam- 
bridge, on “ The Gypsies.” Mr. Arnold has carefully studied the Gypsies 
living in the Eastern States; learned their language, and frequently visited 
them, staying in camp with them, and observing their customs. In his 
paper he traced the origin of many of their curious beliefs and sayings. 
At the close of Mr. Arnold’s paper, Miss Charlotte Hawes gave the result 
of some of her observations of the Gypsies of Hungary, and played some 
pieces of Gypsy music on the piano. Further musical illustrations of 
Gypsy music were given by two members of a woman’s orchestra on the 
piano and violin. 
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Friday, Fanuary 22. The regular meeting was held at The Charles- 
gate, by invitation of Mrs. Le Brun, Miss Cornelia Horsford, and Miss 
Ellen Chase. Professor Putnam presided, and Mr. W. W. Willoughby gave 
his paper (illustrated with diagrams) on “ An Analysis of the Decorations 
upon Pottery of the Mississippi Valley.’”” Mr. Willoughby showed that 
many of the symbols, from which were evolved the artistic designs upon 
this pottery, have been in use among various tribes within the historic 
period. While the interpretation of the same sign among different tribes 
is not always the same, the different meanings applied to the same symbol 
usually indicate a common root. Many of these symbols are found in the 
eastern hemisphere. They may have been evolved independently from 
nature-worship, or their common existence may indicate more than this. 
Patient research alone can settle the question. 

Helen Leah Reed, Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE. — During the season of 1896-97 it was determined to devote 
most of the time of the Cambridge Branch to a somewhat systematic study 
of medizval folk-lore. 

October 31. The meeting being held on Hallowe’en, a careful analysis 
of Hallowe’en customs was presented by Mr. R. B. Dixon. The paper was 
discussed at some length, after which the meeting resolved itself into an 
enjoyable Hallowe’en party. 

December 1. Prof. A. R. Marsh, of Harvard University, addressed the 
Branch on “Some Aspects of Medieval Folk-Lore.” He discussed the 
development of modern poetry, particularly in the south of Europe; folk- 
songs connected with certain days, as the first of May; certain popular 
superstitions ; and medizval animal and flower legends. 

Yanuary 12. Prof. H. K. Schilling addressed the Branch on “ Folk- 
Lore in the Mediaeval German Poetry.” He depicted the development of 
itinerant minstrelsy in the Middle Ages, describing animal and plant 
legends in German folk-song. 

February 2. Dr. A. C. Garrett read a paper on “A Folk-Tale as the 
Origin of Chaucer’s House of Fame.” By a comparison of certain folk- 
tales, he pointed out that one of the motives of this poem may be taken to 
have been influenced by these tales. 

The meetings of this Branch during the past year have been interesting 


and well attended. 
Frederick S. Arnold, Secretary. 


Cincinnati. — After the meeting held in April, 1896, for organizing the 
Cincinnati Branch, which has already been reported in this Journal, but one 
other meeting was held in the season, on May 12th. The President, Prof. 
Charles L. Edwards, read a paper on Bahama negro songs, in which he 
described the picturesque circumstances under which they originated. In 
composing these songs, the principle followed is, that the words should 
suit the rhythm of the tune, without much regard to the meaning. The 
songs were accompanied by a variety of string instruments, emphasized 
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by the clapping of hands and stamping of feet. These songs, sung by a 
quartette of the University Glee Club, furnished an illustration of this kind 
of music. 

October 13. Mr. Arthur W. Dunn, Secretary of the University Extension 
Department, the lecturer of the evening, read a paper on “ Folk-Lore in 
the Service of Ethnology.” His doctrine, shown in numerous examples, 
was that the human mind, under identical or similar circumstances, always 
tends to act in identical or similar ways, and he considered that the collec- 
tion of folk-lore had done much in the direction of establishing this law. 

December 7. Dr. Philipson, of the Hebrew Union College, spoke on the 
“Diffusion of Folk-Lore.” He stated that, as the Jews from the earliest 
times have been a monotheistic people, there is no peculiarly Jewish folk- 
lore. They had, however, been the distributers of foreign folk-lore, espe- 
cially that of India. The collections of fables and tales were noticed, which 
had through Jewish agency been translated into Spanish and other Euro- 
pean languages. He read a song from the Passover evening service, the 
“ Chad Gadya,” or One Kid, similar in structure to the House that Jack 
Built, and probably interpolated into the ritual during the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Two ancient Jewish songs were sung by the students of the Hebrew 
Union College. A motion was put and carried that the Branch meet 
monthly instead of every two months. 

December 12. A paper of Prof. Van Cleve, on negro music, which had 
been announced for this meeting, was of necessity postponed. Prof. I. U. 
Lloyd read an original story illustrating numerous negro superstitions. 
Kissing the hand of a dead person, or entering a house with an axe on the 
shoulder, were mentioned as perilous. Persons marrying on the last day 
of the year destroy all prospect of a happy life. Mr. Dabney, a colored 
musician, discussed the origin of the banjo, and played a number of negro 
melodies. 

The meetings are held at the rooms of the Woman’s Club, and are con- 
cluded in the tea-room in a social manner. A number of new members 
have been proposed at every meeting, so that the limit of membership is 
nearly reached, and it is felt that the Cincinnati Branch is in an excellent 
condition, with every prospect for future prosperity. 


MONTREAL. — October 12. The Branch met at the house of Mrs. Robert 
Reid, 57 Union Avenue, the President, Professor Penhallow, in the chair. 
Mr. John Reade read an interesting paper on “The Myth of Psyche.” 
After indicating the characteristics of the age in which lived the author, 
Apuleius, and giving an outline of his literary career, he summarized the 
contents of the Metamorphoses, of which the story of Psyche is one of the 
episodes. The essayist mentioned some of the many interpretations of 
the story regarded as an allegory, and finally gave the views as to its 
meaning which have been expressed by modern students of mythology. 
Professor Penhallow gave an account of his personal experience in well- 
hunting with the aid of a sweet-apple bough. The well on which the 
diviner’s skill was exercised was situated in Kittery, Maine, and, though 
closed for some years, had once been well known in that neighborhood. 
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Professor Penhallow wished to have it reopened, and had engaged a man 
to dig at a spot which his memory indicated as correct, when a diviner 
offered to locate it. Holding the bough with both hands, the angle fore- 
most, he walked slowly over the ground until he reached a certain spot, 
when all the force he was able to exert seemed insufficient to prevent the 
twig from dipping toward the ground. Indeed, in the apparent conflict, 
the stem in his right hand was broken. The water-was found, but it is sus- 
pected that the diviner’s memory assisted as much as his art, of which the 
implements were exhibited. The evening was concluded with conversa- 
tion and music. 

November 16. The second meeting of the season was held at the house 
of Professor Penhallow, 215 Milton Street, the President in the chair. Mr. 
Henry Mott read a paper on the McTavish building, long known as “ The 
Haunted House.” The traditions of that once famous relic of an older 
Montreal had been at a previous meeting the subject of conversation, 
and Mr. Mott had offered to collect all accessible data. Mr. Mott quoted 
from a paper read by Mr. P. S. Murphy before the Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society, in which the reputation of the place was explained as a 
natural phenomenon. 

December 14. The meeting was held at the house of Mrs. Stroud, 117 
Mackay Street. The usual business was transacted, after which Dr. Drum- 
mond read seven unpublished poems, as written in the broken English 
spoken by French Canadian Aaditants. These will be included in a book 
to appear during the spring of 1897. Dr. Johnston, who has been engaged 
in African exploration, treated of the negro folk-lore of Africa and Jamaica. 

Fanuary 18. The annual meeting was held at the house of Mrs. Mac- 
Donald, 1160 Dorchester Street. The number of members was reported as 
forty-five resident and fifteen corresponding. Seven regular meetings were 
held during the year. An address by the President called forth expressions 
of interest, and it seemed probable that the Society had before it a year of 
better work and increased zeal. The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Prof. D. P. Penhallow; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Robert 
Reid, Mr. Deacon ; Treasurer, Mr. Mulock; Secretary, Miss Blanche Mac- 
donell, 32 Fort Street ; Ladies’ Committee, Mrs. Penhallow, Mrs. Stroud, 
Mrs. Nichol, Miss F. Macdonell, Miss A. Van Horne. 

As has been mentioned in this Journal, a prize of $25 was offered by the 
Branch for the best essay on some subject of Canadian folk-lore. This 
prize was awarded to Mr. Charles Hill Tout, Buckland College, Vancouver, 
B. C. The paper was on the Cosmogony and History of the Squamish 
Indians of British Columbia, and was read at the annual meeting. The 
paper considered as second in order of merit was on “The Folk-Lore of 
the Eastern Townships,” by Mrs. Noyes, Cawansville, P. Q. 

Carrie M. Derick, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON. — The only organized body for the study of folk-lore is 
the Folk-Lore Section of the Woman’s Anthropological Society. In March 
was held a “ Folk-Lore Evening,” at which all resident members of the 
American Folk-Lore Society were invited to be present and read papers. 
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Papers were presented by Dr. H. Carrington Bolton, Mr. F. W. Hodge, 
Miss W. B. Johnston, Miss E. M. Fuller. The meeting was exceedingly 
successful, both in regard to the character of the papers presented and as 
to the social reunion which followed. In 1897 it is intended to hold a sim- 
lar joint meeting. 

Alice C. Fletcher. 


HarvarD Foik-Lore CLus.— The Harvard Folk-Lore Club is not a 
Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society, but an independent club organ- 
ized among the students of the University in 1894. 

During the past year the Harvard Folk-Lore Club has been able to make 
itself known, and its work recognized by the University as a whole, more 
than in former years. Three lectures, open to the members of the Uni- 
versity and the public, have been given under its auspices in the lecture- 
room of the Fogg Museum. The lecturers and subjects have been as 
follows: Prof. A. R. Marsh, “ Beast Fables in the Middle Ages;” Prof. F. 
W. Putnam, “ The Ethnic Significance of Conventionalism and Symbolism 
in Ancient American Art;” and Prof. A. F. Chamberlain, of Clark Uni- 
versity, “The Mythology and Folk-Lore of Invention.” 

At the regular meetings of the Club, papers on the following subjects 
have been read : “ Glooskap,” “ Some Australian Myths,” “ The Abenaki,” 
“ Survivals in Southern France,” “ Moon Myths,” “Ojibwa Myths,” “ The 
Crees,” “Ojibwa Tales,” “Samoyed Tales” and “Copper as a Magic 
Metal.” 

The Club has at present an active membership of thirteen, and several 
corresponding members (former active members who have left the Uni- 
versity) in Japan and Hawaii. 

The officers for the year are: President, H. H. Kidder; Vice-President, 
M. L. Fernald; Secretary and Treasurer, R. B. Dixon. 

Roland B. Dixon, Secretary. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, March 2, 1897. 


PHILAFRICAN LIBERATORS’ LEAGUE. — Mr. Heli Chatelain, a Councillor 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, the author of the first volume of its 
Memoirs, and well known as long a resident in Angola and active in the 
cause of African education, has for some time been occupied with the plan 
of a society which should assist in the performance of the duty which 
America owes towards enslaved Africa. The nature and necessity of this 
obligation he set forth in a brief pamphlet of “ Africa’s Internal Slave- 
trade, and a Practical Plan for its Extinction,” printed in 1896. In this 
document it is pointed out that, at a conference in Brussels, the Powers, in 
laying down the rules which should govern them in the suppression of the 
slave-trade and the abolition of slavery, had called for the assistance of 
special societies organized for the purpose of liberating, settling, and edu- 
cating the victims of the slave-trade. In response to this summons, the 
Catholic churches of Europe in one day raised $100,000, a sum speedily 
increased to $300,000. The Belgian Society obtained by one appeal 
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$34,000 in addition to its regular contributions. On the other hand, the 
people of America, far more closely bound to a movement for the succor of 
Africa, have collected nothing. From the burning words of Mr. Chatelain, 
who, without personal motive or prospect of advancement, has given health 
and life to the cause of human brotherhood in Africa, — strange contrast 
to the brutality too frequently belonging to African explorers, on whose 
achievements is lavished so much undeserved flattery, — we cannot refrain 
from citing a few sentences : — 

“ During my twelve years of unpaid service in the African cause, I have 
had abundant opportunity to become acquainted with African slavery and 
slave-trade. I know the roots of the system; its workings, its fruits. 
Gangs of slaves, ten, twenty, a hundred at a time, from all parts of the 
interior, scarred and starved, walking skeletons, picking up dirt to beguile 
the gnawings of hunger, have again and again passed before my eyes. 
And I could not help! In agony of soul, I had to turn away, and try to 
forget. But the thought of it clung to me; it preyed on my vitals; it 
helped to bring me down to the borders of eternity. But even there the 
vision kept haunting me by day and by night. . . . Emerging into conva- 
lescence, I vowed that, rather than wither under the stare of that vision, I 
would die, if need be, in the attempt to create in America a League of Lib- 
erators, which would achieve for captive Ham what, short-lived and single- 
handed, I could not hope to accomplish.” 

The result of this appeal, of which the project had already been officially 
indorsed by a resolution of the African Congress held in Atlanta in 1895, 
and which has more recently received the approval of numerous persons 
well known for sagacity as well as benevolence, has been the organization 
of the Philafrican Liberators’ League, a humanitarian and unsectarian 
society, founded to work for the extinction of the slave-trade, the diffusion 
of authentic information respecting African conditions, aud the practical 
solution of African social problems. All persons annually contributing 
one dollar or more to the League are members, while provision is made 
for larger contributions from Life Members and Patrons. Local Leagues 
are provided for, and provision is made for an International Council of a 
character honorary and advisory. The reputation and worth of the per- 
sons associated with Mr. Chatelain in this honorable enterprise is such as 
to insure the fullest confidence in the wisdom of the management. In 
offering this inadequate notice, it may be proper to express admiration of 
the unselfish devotion and energy of the originator of the League. It is 
such purposes and ambitions that modern life especially needs ; and it is 
especially gratifying to see the cause of learning united with that of phi- 
lanthrophy, and a recognition of the usefulness of ethnological information 
for purposes of civilization. The address of the League is at the United 
Charities’ Building, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

W. W. N. 


— 
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